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NATIONAL  Newspaper  Week,  Oct. 

1-8,  is  being  observed  by  nearly  all 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  a 
preliminary  report  of  a  score  of  state 
and  regional  publishers’  associations 
to  the  Newspaper  Week  Committee  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  shows. 

Most  intensive  cooperation  in  the 
celebration  was  among  the  weekly  and 
small  daily  press.  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  although  carrying  stories  on 
the  event,  were  not  numerous  among 
those  promoting  special  events. 

In  California  the  “Week”  drew  the 
most  unified  support  of  publishers 
since  the  annual  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched  as  a  state-wide 
program  there  six  years  ago. 

In  Pennsylvania,  also  a  pioneer  in 
the  state-wide  observance,  all  but  one 
daily  paper  gave  recognition  to  the 
“Week,”  according  to  the  PNPA  cen¬ 
tral  office. 

Nearly  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  printed 
the  statements  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Wendell  L.  Willkie  on  freedom  of 
the  press  as  carried  on  the  wires  by 
the  AP,  UP  and  the  INS. 

Many  state  governors  issued  state¬ 
ments  on  National  Newspaper  Week 
and  the  mayors  of  most  large  cities 
made  official  comments  which  were 
published  by  the  press  at  large. 

The  “Week”  had  the  attention  of 
the  House  Wednesday  when  Repre¬ 
sentative  Stephen  Bolles,  veteran  Wis¬ 
consin  editor,  spoke  in  warning  that 
“No  country  can  be  free  without  a 
free  press.” 

“One-third  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  in  figures,  reads  the 
daily  newspaper;  two-thirds  read  the 


FREE  PRESS  WILL  PRESERVE  DEMOCRACY 

September  18,  1940 

My  dear  Mr.  Hardy: 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free 
American  Democracy  than  the  preservation  of  a  free  American  press. 

News,  accurate  and  unbiased,  is  the  daily  bread  upon  which  a 
democracy  feeds.  Pervert  the  news  and  control  the  views  of  the 
press — those  are  the  first  aims  in  the  would-be  dictator's  effort  to 
undermine  democracy.  Lies  and  controlled  propaganda  is  the  stuff 
upon  which  dictatorships  feed  and  grow  fat.  Freedom  of  the  press 
is  the  staff  of  life  for  any  vital  democracy. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  great  nation  in  the  world  today 
with  an  absolutely  free  press.  So  long  as  it  remains  true  that  our 
press  is  free  so  long  will  our  democracy  survive.  So  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  true  that  the  press  of  other  nations  is  shackled,  so  long  will 
their  peoples  be  living  either  under  the  urgencies  of  war  or  the 
whims  of  despots. 

This  means  that  America's  free  press  today  shoulders  an  his¬ 
toric  responsibility.  I  believe  that  the  publishers,  editors  and  working 
stafFs  of  America's  newspapers  are  discharging  that  responsibility 
in  a  great  and  vital  American  way.  If  I  am  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  shall  fight  for  their  right  to  report  honestly,  and 
flwlr  right  to  honestly  disagree  with  me  and  my  administration.  I 
shall  not  seek  to  coerce  them  down  the  disastrous  road  of  intellectual 
dishonesty  nor  to  undermine  the  economic  foundations  of  a  free 
press. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WENDELL  L.  WILLKIE. 


September  i,  1940 


weeklies,  he  said.  “Many  people  want 
the  newspaper  to  be  better  than  the 
readers.  It  often  is.  But  its  function 
is  not  to  serve  sinners;  its  biggest  job 
is  to  make  it  easier  to  be  decent.  'The 
newspaper  is  a  great  phonograph, 
playing  not  its  own  record.” 

The  editorial  by  Arthiu:  T.  Robb, 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  newspaper 
service  was  printed  in  full  by  many 
newspapers. 

Reports  indicate  that  open  house 
was  held  by  many  publishers.  In 
some  plants,  favors  were  given  out  to 
the  visitors.  In  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  it  was 
roses  and  cigarettes;  in  other  places 
visitors  had  their  names  set  on  slugs 
as  mementos. 

Others  carried  stories  on  the  history 
of  the  paper,  its  employes  and  what 
their  payroll  means  to  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

A  great  variety  of  promotion  mate¬ 
rial  appeared  in  the  newspapers  the 
first  day  of  the  observance.  Freedom 
of  the  press  mats  put  out  by  Metro 
Associated  Services,  Meyer  Both  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Newspaper  Mat 
Service  were  extremely  popular  all 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
and  in  the  Middle  West.  Reports 
have  not  yet  been  received  from  the 
far  west.  King  Features  Syndicate 
material,  mats  put  out  by  the  Central 
Press  and  a  series  of  articles  on  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  proved  popular. 

In  some  newspaper  offices,  visitors 
received  booklets  explaining  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  newspaper  making. 

In  many  cities,  civic  club  meetings 
were  scheduled.  Typical  is  a  gather- 


Mj  dmar  Mr.  Hardy: 

I  hope  in  obeervance  of  Nutiooal  Newspaper  Week 
that  due  aaf^aia  will  be  placed  oo  the  necessity  for 
■alntalnlng  freedoo  of  the  press  in  a  deaocracy.  Freedoa 
of  conscience,  of  education,  of  speech,  of  assembly  are 
among  the  very  fundafflcntals  of  democracy  and  ail  of  them 
would  be  nullified  should  freeoom  of  the  orese  ever  be 
successfully  challenged. 

I  have  little  fear  that  freeoom  of  the  press 
will  be  abridged  from  external  asaault  in  this  country. 

The  danger  is  from  internal  corruption.  If  our  press 
exemplifies  a  passion  for  truth  anu  Justice  and  fair  play 
to  all,  it  will  avoid  that  spiritual  ptaralysls  and  decay 
which  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  our  free  institutions. 

I  trust,  as  a  result  of  the  forthcoming  celebra¬ 
tion,  that  our  newspapers  everywhere  —  great  and  small 
—  will  rise  anew  to  the  tremendous  responsibilities  which 
are  theirs. 

'  Very  sincerely  yours. 


Ur.  William  N.  Hardy, 

Chairaan, 

Rational  Newspaper  Week  Committee, 
209-11  Telegraph  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


ing  of  700  businessmen  from  Central 
Pennsylvania  to  be  held  at  the  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Harrisburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Monday,  October  7, 
with  two  newspapermen  as  speakers. 

In  many  cities,  the  newspapers 
printed  pictures  of  their  entire  staffs 
with  thumbnail  sketches. 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
was  inadvertently  omitted  (E.  &  P. 
Sept.  28,  page  LXIII)  from  the  list  of 
groups  sponsoring  “National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week.”  This  brings  the  total 
number  to  51. 

Among  the  unusual  events  of  the 
week  was  a  special  exhibit  at  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  showing  all 
phases  of  newspaper  work  —  “The 
Making  of  a  Newspaper” — sponsored 
by  the  three  Cleveland  dailies. 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
invited  the  public  to  an  exposition  on 
"The  Making  of  a  Modern  Newspa¬ 
per”  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
New  York  Power  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  Oct.  1-5.  Demonstrations  and 
lectures  were  held  on  all  phases  of 
newspaper  making. 

Hundreds  of  newspapers  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  are  cooperating  in 
the  observance  of  Newspaper  Day  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  6,  as  part  of  the  national 
celebration.  TTie  Newspaper  Day 
program  features  a  $1.50  “bargain 
ticket”  for  50  cents,  published  in  the 
co-operating  newspapers.  The  news¬ 
paper  coupon  entitles  readers  to  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Fair  and  a  choice  of  5 
out  of  26  paid  attractions  and  amuse¬ 
ments. 

A  ticket  print  order  totaling  500,000 


was  placed  by  the  Fair  to  be  sent  on 
consignment  to  newspapers  and  stores 
participating.  The  combination  of 
newspapers  and  advertisers  which 
published  the  special  coupons  for  one 
week  beginning  Sept.  27  reached  an 
audience  of  some  20,000,000  newspaper 
readers,  Fair  officials  estimated.  An 
all-time  record  crowd  was  expected. 
Five  hundred  of  the  800  newspapers 
irivited  to  participate  are  co-operat¬ 
ing,  Fair  officials  said. 

Aside  from  running  a  page  or  two 
of  promotional  copy  and  editorial 
comment,  Chicago  newspapers  did  not 
make  any  special  plans  for  the  week. 
These  papers,  however,  co-operated 
with  the  graphic  arts  industry  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  500th  anniversary 
of  the  invention  of  printing — an  event 
celebrated  there  Oct.  1  at  a  city- 
wide  banquet. 

A  bronze  plaque,  honoring  John 
Calhoun,  Chicago’s  first  printer,  was 
dedicated  Sept.  30  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  Clark  Street  and  Wacker. 
where  Calhoun  printed  the  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Democrat,  the  city’s  earl¬ 
iest  newspaper. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  in  addition  to  a  daily  Page  One 
editorial,  and  advertisements  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  observance,  sponsored  a 
special  advertising  clinic  for  mer¬ 
chants  of  St.  Paul.  An  invitation  af¬ 
fair,  it  drew  approximately  600  per¬ 
sons  and  was  the  largest  gathering 
of  St.  Paul  merchants  ever  held. 

Speakers  included  William  Johns, 
general  manager;  Joseph  H.  Goork, 
advertising  director,  John  F.  Lewis, 
assistant  advertising  director,  and 
B  H.  Ridder,  publisher. 
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Marshall  Field  Offers 
To  Buy  Control  of  PM 


MARSHALL  FIELD,  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  Marshall  Field,  Chicago, 
and  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders 
of  PM,  has  of¬ 


fered  to  buy  con¬ 
trol  of  the  New 
York  newspaper 
through  a  new 
company,  paying 
$300,000  as  the 
purchase  price 
and  lending 
$500,000  from 
which  he  would 
be  repaid  recent 
advances  totaling 
$100,000  made  to 
continue  PM. 

Mr.  Field’s 


Marshall  Field 


proposal  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
this  week,  was  the  only  offer  that  was 
forthcoming  from  the  stockholders  for 
continuance  of  PM.  It  was  submitted 
in  writing  Sept.  24  to  the  Newspaper 
PM,  Inc.,  and  was  discussed  by  the 
board  of  directors  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  Sept.  26.  PM’s 
stockholders  will  vote  upon  the  pro¬ 
posal  Oct.  17,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
informed. 

122,353  Daily  Average 

PM’s  daily  average  circulation  has 
been  122,353  since  it  began  publication 
June  18,  according  to  the  publisher’s 
statement  which  appeared  Oct.  2.  City 
sales  are  said  to  run  slightly  better 
than  two  to  one  for  its  out-of-town 
circulation. 

Under  Mr.  Field’s  offer,  Ralph  In- 
gersoll  will  be  president  of  the  new 
company  and  will  have  control  of 
PM’s  editorial  policy  at  least  until 
Dec.  10,  1940.  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  five- 
year  contract  would  be  modified  if  the 
new  company  takes  over  the  assets, 
and  it  could  be  cancelled  after  that 
date  either  by  the  company  or  himself. 

“It  is  my  intention  to  permit  Mr. 
IngersoU  to  acquire  a  portion  of  the 
Class  A  stock  of  the  new  company,” 
Mr.  Field  states  in  his  offer.  1^. 
IngersoU,  whose  salary  is  understood 
to  be  $30,000  a  year,  is  a  substantial 
owner  of  common  stock  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  company. 

The  new  corporation,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Field,  will  have  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  115,000  shares,  of  par 
value  of  10  cents  a  share.  One  hxm- 
dred  thousand  shares  will  be  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Class  A,  and  15,000  shares 
will  be  Class  B  common. 

Mr.  Field  would  subscribe  and  pay 
for  “at  least”  51,000  shares  of  the 
Class  A  stock,  which  has  entire  voting 
power.  The  Class  B  stock,  together 
with  the  purchase  price,  will  go  to  the 
original  stockholders  who  invested 
$1,500,000  in  PM.  ’These  stockholders 
would  be  given  a  15%  equity  in  the 
new  company  by  the  Class  B  stock, 
which  is  non-voting. 

Plan  Returns  20c  on  Dollar 

According  to  a  statement  issued  this 
week  by  PM,  the  $300,000  purchase 
price  would  pay  back  original  investors 
20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  cash  resources  furnished  by  Mr, 
Field  would  be  loans  in  the  form  of 
unsecured  notes  maturing  Jan,  2, 
1946,  or  upon  any  prior  date  should 
there  be  a  dissolution  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  or  should  there  be  any  move  to 
discontinue  PM. 

“If  at  any  time  during  the  conduct 
of  its  business  by  the  new  company,” 
Mr,  Field’s  proposal  states,  “it  shall 
appear  to  me  that  it  has  reasonable 
need  for  additional  cash  resources,  I 
reserve  the  right  (but  shall  be  under 
no  obligation),  either  alone  or  in  con¬ 


junction  with  any  other  person  or  per¬ 
sons,  to  lend  it  any  and  all  sums  which 
I  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  for 
that  purpose,  and  on  such  terms,  pro¬ 
visions  and  conditions  as  1  may  deem 
advisable, 

“I  further  reserve  the  right,  if  the 
new  company  shall  agree  with  me  to 
that  end,  to  subscribe  to  any  preferred 
stock  or  other  securities,  the  issuance 
of  which  the  new  company  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  duly  authorize,  and  to 
pay  for  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  surrendering,  or  causing  to  be  sur¬ 
rendered,  to  the  new  company,  any 
notes  evidencing  the  indebtedness  of 
the  new  company  for  any  money  bor¬ 
rowed  by  it.” 

In  the  event  of  liquidation  of  affairs 
of  the  new  company,  the  Class  A  stock 
will  be  entitled  to  85%  of  all  assets  of 
the  new  concern. 

To  date  none  of  the  other  original 
stockholders  has  expressed  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  investing  further  in  PM  or  in 
the  new  company.  With  Mr.  Field, 
the  heaviest  stockholders  were  Mrs. 
Marion  Rosenwald  Stem,  who  invested 
$200,000,  and  Lessing  Rosenwald,  $50,- 
000,  and  John  Hay  Whitney,  $150,000. 
Some  of  the  14  present  directors  have 
expressed  themselves  as  favoring  Mr. 
Field’s  plan,  and  he  is  confident  it 
will  be  approved. 

The  $1,500,000  capitalization,  in¬ 
tended  to  tide  the  tabloid  over  for  at 
least  18  months  after  it  was  launched 
June  18,  was  depleted  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  capital  expenditures,  which  even¬ 
tually  brought  Mr.  Field  to  PM’s  res¬ 
cue,  it  was  learned.  Among  the  ex¬ 
penditures  were  approximately  half 
a  million  dollars  for  promotion  and 
for  special  equipment  required  when 
the  original  plans  for  PM’s  printing 
failed  to  materialize. 

There  is  virtually  no  top  limit  on 
what  Mr.  Field  is  prepared  to  put  into 
PM  to  keep  it  going.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned. 

Mr.  Field  has  no  intention  at  present 
to  change  its  format  or  its  policy 
against  accepting  advertising.  In  its 
present  form  he  plans  to  let  PM  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months  tell  “a  more 
complete  story,”  it  is  understood. 
Later,  however,  it  might  be  decided 
to  accept  advertising. 


AP  BOARD  MEETS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  7 — New  Jersey  Institute, 
annual  meeting,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick. 


Mellett  Handles 


Oct.  7 — New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  7-8 — Boston  Conference 
on  Distribution,  Hotel  Statler, 
Boston. 

Oct.  8-9 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
convention.  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York  City. 

Oct.  9-10 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Neil  House,  Columbus. 

Oct.  9-12 — Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  11-12 — National  Editorial 
Assn,  advisory  coimcil,  joint 
meeting  with  National  Assn,  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Mgrs. 
and  NELA  directorate,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-16 — American  Photo- 
Engravers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York. 

Oct.  14-15 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Oct.  15-16  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

Oct.  17-19 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  10th  District 
meeting.  New  Orleans. 

Oct.  17-18 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  convention, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  17-19  —  University  of 
Michigan  Press  Club,  armual 
meeting,  Ann  Arbor. 


U.  S.  Publicity 
From  White  House 


OHIO  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association  will  be 
held,  Oct.  9-10,  at  the  Neil  House, 
Columbus,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  George  W.  Hicks,  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen,  president  of  the  association.  John 
Shank,  Dayton  Daily  News,  is  in 
charge  of  program  arrangements. 


Director  of  Office  of  Gov'l 
Reports  Now  an  'Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant* 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  4 — Propa¬ 
ganda  activities  of  alphabetical  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  blanketed  directl} 
under  President  Roosevelt  throu^ 
appointment  of  Lowell  Mellett  as  one 
of  the  staff  of  administrative  assistant 
quartered  in  the  White  House. 

Mellett,  former  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News,  long-time  execu-l 
tive  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
and  at  one  time  managing  editor  of 
Collier’s  magazine,  will  continue  to 
direct  the  Office  of  Government  Re¬ 
ports.  His  appointment  to  the  $10,000- 
a-year  post  while  he  also  heads  the 
O.G.R.  links  the  federal  publicity 
agency  direct  to  the  Executive  Office 

It  appears  also  to  confirm  rumon 
of  an  impending  shakeup  in  press  re¬ 
lations  in  the  National  Defense  Ad¬ 
visory  Conunission,  now  directed  by 
Robert  Horton  who  was  a  staff  m«n- 
ber  of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
under  Mellett’s  editorship.  'The  new 
Presidential  assistant  advised  on  de¬ 
fense  publicity  in  the  past  but  the 
Commission  was  not  under  O.GR 
control.  It  is,  however,  an  agency  of 
the  White  House  and  must  do  the 
bidding  of  the  President  as  expressed 
through  his  secretariat. 

The  plan  for  press  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  control  drafted  for  Presides 
Roosevelt,  to  become  effective  in  the 
event  of  national  emergency,  pro¬ 
posed  creation  of  an  over-all  agency 
to  be  headed  by  Mellett.  The  White 
House  has  never  announced  what  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  on  the  setup. 


DROPS  ONE  EDITION 

The  Glasgow  (Ky.)  News  and  the 
Bonham  (Tex.)  Favorite  have  dropped 
their  Saturday  editions.  The  former 
is  now  issued  evenings  except  Satur¬ 
day  and  the  latter  evenings,  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 


The  Associated  Press  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  met  Tuesday  through  Friday  this 
week  for  a  regular  meeting  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
All  directors  were  present. 


ADDS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard  has  dis¬ 
continued  its  Saturday  edition  and  a 
Sunday  edition  has  been  added.  The 
paper  is  now  published  evenings,  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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Sees  Five  Possible 
Endings  for  War 
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Boston,  Oct.  3  —  William  Henry 
Chamberlin,  for  12  years  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Europe  and  Asia  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  France,  told  the 
Executives  Club  of  the  Chamber  of] 
Commerce  here  today  that  he  foresaw 
five  possible  endings  of  the  current  i 
war,  that  the  post-war  world  would  be 
“hardboiled”  and  that  Europe  would 
probably  end  up  as  a  imified  group  of 
states,  dominated  either  by  Great 
Britain  or  Germany. 

America,  if  she  enters  this  war,  wil 
have  a  more  difficult  time  of  it  thar. 
in  the  last  world  war.  And  whatever 
the  outcome,  this  coimtry  will  find  it-^ 
self  competing  with  big  economic  units  j| 
in  the  world  market,  he  wamed|^ 
“Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  may^ 
as  well  become  reconciled  to  the 
prospect  of  more  state  participation  o 
economics  and  business  in  the  United 
States. 

The  war  may  end  in  any  one  of 
these  ways,  said  Chamberlin.  (1)| 
Gradual  wearing  down  of  Britain,  by  • 
attacking  fringes  of  empire. 
bility  of  a  German  victory  cannot  be"! 
dismissed.  (2)  British  victory.  Butj 
only  if  America  throws  much  more . 
weight  toward  Britain.  (3)  Winnw  j 
may  be  overcome  by  Stalin.  “Tto 
a  real  possibility  and  danger.” 
Europe  becomes  a  “smoking  rum 
Stalin  may  let  loose  his  Red  Army  and  - 
propaganda  machine.  (4)  Sheer  clmos , 
in  Europe  with  less  organization  than  J 
even  Bolshevism.  Chamberlin  al»  ’ 
forecast  that  occupied  countries  wril- 
suffer  much  more  than  the  (3ermam 
if  the  British  blockade  continues  to  be 
effective  this  winter.  (5)  Compromise 
peace — “an  outside  possibility.’  I 
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CARTOONISTS  FIND  HUMOR  AND  PATHOS  IN  TREND  OF  WORLD  EVENTS 


FALL! 


BARBECUE 


LETS  TURM  IT 
OVEff  AND 
COOK  THE 
OTHER  SIDE 


'Douglas  Rodgers  in  San  Francisco  Nnvs^  Sept.  27. 


■D.  R.  Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Sept.  29. 


■Rube  Goldberg  in  New  York  Sun,  Sept.  28. 
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ui  under  any  circumstances.  I  am 
hopeful  this  will  keep  all  the  boys 
chi^ier  and  allow  them  to  restore 
their  peace  of  mind. 

“You  will  note  on  incoming  expense 
accounts  certain  sums  expended  for 
emergency  apparatus.  This  is  essen¬ 
tial  if  we  are  to  maintain  morale  and 
efficiency.  They  include  expenditures 
for  camp  beds,  sleeping  bags,  tea¬ 
making  apparatus,  expenses  for  emer¬ 
gency  cab  trips  to  get  staffers  to  and 
from  the  office,  etc.  Our  deep  basement 
shelter  is  a  good  one,  but  terribly  cold, 
and  I  am  having  to  accommodate 
certain  members  of  the  staff  there 
throughout  the  night.  In  addition, 
wme  of  the  youngsters  who  get  de¬ 
layed  around  here  in  these  nine  and 
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LONDON  AP  OFHCE  BOMBED 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEfi'FC 


ten  times  greater— one  in  a  hundred,  mostly  without  running  hot  or  cok 
When  I  went  to  Paris  last  May  I  was  water  or  bath  tubs,  scattered  arouix 
committed  to  a  lecture  tour  this  fall,  if'wn,  and  eat  on  the  same  restrict® 
Once  in  London  I  resolved  to  stay  •'ation-card  basis  as  the  rest  of  tb 
until  the  lecture  contract  called  me  population.  There  are  no  street  car 
back.  I  stayed  until  the  last  possible  taxis,  you  walk, 
minute  and  expect  to  go  back  to  And,  aside  from  a  rare  story,  yo- 
Europe  when  it  is  concluded  next  know  that  after  all  your  work  arc 


February. 


worries,  it  probably  gets  back  wit- 
the  want-ads. 


H.  R.  Knickerbocler  Ray  Sprigle 


Lloyd  Lahrbas 


Arthur  Manken 


Five  War  Correspondents 
Tell  Their  Experiences 


By  LLOYD  A.  LEHRBAS  „  _ _ 

A  •  j  *  •  ®y  ARTHUR  MENKEN 

American  correspondents  in  un-  .  •  xt  ir  • 

occupied  France  today  have  all  the  ,,  York  13  months  ago  k 

hard  work  and  dull  daily  routine  ®  of  September,  I  flew  to  Pot- 
(with  unsatisfactory  final  results)  Paranmunt,  arriving  thet> 

without  any  of  the  excitement,  danger  declaration  of  wa; 

or  alleged  glamor  of  the  foreign  cor-  °  ^  leaned  wheri  Skipper  Wit 
respondents  in  the  movies  or  fiction.  ^  o*  the  Yankee  Clipper  posted . 


of  which  I  learned  when  Skipper  Wit 
slon  of  the  Yankee  Clipper  posted  . 


Most  of  them  working  in  Vichy  notire  on  a  cabin  wall 


would  gladly  change  assignments  with  Aings  started  in  earnest  ti 

any  of  the  fellows  in  London  or  else-  spent  10 

e  •  1  k  u  o  4  r-  44  where  on  the  war  map  where  there’s  9  the  105  days  of  their  war.  Just  be- 
Ray  Sprigle,  Pittsburgh  Post-Garettc  compensation  for  the  work  and  ^he  peace,  some  inebriated  her 

reporter  of  Justice  Black  expose  fame,  smashed  my  ankle  with  a  kick  from - 

London  four  months  ago.  unoccupied  France  is  living  under  boot  while  I  was  rescuing  a  dams^ 

ArAur  Menken,  Paramount  News  conditions  dictated  by  the  «  fate  woree  than  death  durin; 

and  March  of  Time  cameraman  who  Germans  and  Italians,  neither  at  war  blackout.  This  came  as  an  anti- 


THE  LARGEST  CONTINGENT  of  re-  Ray  Sprigle,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


turning  war  correspondents  to  date  reporter  of  Justice  Black  expose  fame, 
came  in  this  week  on  the  Atlantic  who  went  to  London  four  months  ago. 


Clipper  from  Lisbon 
five  included: 


The  group  of 


the  blackout.  This  came  as  an 


- -  ^  ^  \jreriii<iiib  aiiu  J.iaiiaxis»,  iieiuiei  av  wax  .  —  -  an  emu* 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  noted  roving  won  a  Headliners  Prize  this  year  and  Correspondents,  closely  aft®*-  to  the  Front  when 

correspondent  for  International  News  who  recently  ^k  a  turn  as  foreign  Vichy,  the  temporary  Russian  six-inch  shells  chased  mt 


Service,  Yvho  went  to  Paris  last  May. 
J.  Vincent  (Jimmy)  Sheean,  North 


correspondent  for  the  United  Press. 
All  were  invited  by  Editor  &  Pub- 


J.  Vincent  tJimmy;  oneean  xxopn  /vu  were  st^ictions,  red  tape  and  futile  bird- 

Americah  Newspper  Alliance  foreign  lisher  to  tell  their  personal  experi- 
correspondent,  famous  for  his  “Per-  ences  in  this  symposium.  Knicker-  combined. 


snnal  History.” 


bocker  and  Sheean,  who  will  shortly 


capital,  have  all  the  difficulties,  re-  |  ^'ough  the  woods  and  bombs  all  ovc 
strictions,  red  tape  and  futile  bird-  "®  ^^ntry  had  succeeded  in  missini 
dogging  for  stories  of  all  three  condi-  J^®  by  a  narrow  margin  time  aftc 

time. 


Lloyd  A.  Lehrbas,  Associated  Press  begin  a  lecture  tour  under  auspices 
writer  recently  at  Vichy,  who  flew  of  W.  Colston  Leigh,  were  interviewed 
from  the  Orient  to  Poland  a  year  ago,  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Thursday. 


«*.„  «*.*  Petain-Laval  Government  has  p  P-’s  Ralph  Forte  in  Stockholir 

f  T  established  a  press  and  censorship  asked  me  to  cooperate  with  him  an: 

K  TTnrpno  Tbiirsdav  bureau,  operating  under  Laval  him-  f 

by  arroR  &  Publisher  T^ursd^^^^  effectively  controls  the  our  Minister  to  Norway,  Mn 

press  a„d  do".s  its  bast  to  J ‘  •“'» 


covered  the  fall  of  Warsaw  and  won 


control  the  foreign  press 


Prize  fo<  foreign  correspondence  for  end  hardships  experienced  by  Ameri-  ;  eye  v  „fter  conli,  00^ 

♦V.-x*  occian..  r»nn  war  pnrr#»«nnnHpnts  i«  nnp  of  tHe  .  ^  y  u  cr  LeUUiiiry  cor 


deliver  him  her  exclusive  story  of  he 
travels  with  the  King  of  Norway  whe 


his  work  on  that  and  other  assign-  can  war  correspondents  is  one  of  the  resnondents  need  worrv  onlv  about  ^^®  Government  moved  North  befon 
- A-  best  obtained  to  date.  responaenis_  neea  worry  only  anout  ^ - -  - - 


stories  which  run  counter  to  the  aims  ^^.®,  Army.  In  the  meantinif 

of  the  government  or  would  disclose  film  and  press  work,  I  complete 

military  information.  one-man,  th^ree-ring  circus  by  dc 


In  unoccupied  France  you  have  occasional  broadcasts  for  Colm 


censorship  handicaps: 


It  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  didr 


By  VINCENT  SHEEAN  I  complained  to  the  chief  censor  that  military  information.  one-man,  three-ring  circus  by  dc 

(As  told  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  b  'was  a  typical  piece  of  obstructionist  jn  unoccupied  France  you  have  FFF®  occasional  broadcasts  for  Colim- 

It  will  he  a  miracle  if  some  of  the  censorship.  He  was  furious,  for  he  three  censorship  handicaps:  The  , 

American  newspapermen  in  London  saw  the  local  censor  did  no  good  to  petain  -  Laval  Government  doesn’t  ™cich  time  for  relaxation, 

are  not  hit  by  bombs  before  the  end  fhc-  Germans,  but  none  to  the  British  ^ant  some  stories  to  reach  the  United  ^ 

T  °  either.  States.  The  German.,  in.i.t  unon  Namsos,  where  Wilquin  of  Paramour 


are  not  hit  by  bombs  before  the  end  .  , 
of  the  winter.  I 


only  looked  in  at 
the  air  raid  shel¬ 
ters  and:  1  think 
there  are  hardly 
any  newspaper¬ 
men  who  take 
shelter  during 
the  bombings. 
The  sto>Y  is  the 
thing  and  you  go 
out  and  get  it. 

I  arrived  in 
France  before 
the  invasion  but 
could  not  get  a 
pass  to  the  front. 


c-  Germans,  but  none  to  tne  oriiisn  want  some  stories  to  reach  the  United 
iber.  States.  The  Germans  insist  upon 

On  the  whole  I  believe  the  British  censorship  of  stories  which  might  re- 


On  the  whole  I  believe  the  British  censorship  of  stories  which  might  re-  ^cid  Powell  of  Mwietone  lost 
estimates  of  German  planes  brought  fleet  on  Germany  or  the  German  oc-  s  greatest  ^mbing  picture  wl« 

down  are  accurate.  On  the  question  cupation.  The  Italians  are  touchy  on  Germans  dive-TOmbed  the  Britir 
of  the  British  losses  in  the  air  there  stories  involving  any  Italian  interests.  chat  carried  their  film.  We  wen 

may  be  a  tendency  to  quote  one  group  By  the  time  the  censors  delete  ^ 


of  figures  and  conveniently  forget  words  or  paragraphs  or  blue  pencil 


By  H.  R.  KNICKERBOCKER 
(As  told  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


ords  or  paragraphs  or  blue  pencil  armored  merchant  vessel  in  a  convo; 
entire  stories  there  is  often  little  left  the  Franco-British  w 

worth  the  sending.  -  pedition  back  to  Scotland.  Two  de- 

^  ^  1.  ,  .  .  .  1  ,  stroyers  burned  and  eank  before  ffi! 

^TJe  Germans,  disdaming  to  bother  i^^ses  as  a  result  of  dive  bombaid 


with  French  censorship,  often  get  out  ^ent.  The  French  Admiral  confine: 

tatWU  4-U,n.  ...UzgxA’zz,  .  _  .  _  .  . 


I  got  out  of  Paris  at  3  a.m.  with  one  with  the  real  story  of  what’s  going  on  ™  alone  with  Lodee  of  A  P  beloi 

.!a _ Al_-  J _  _ _ : _ ]  /v\ov^;oii1ei«*Kr  ®  ® 


Vincent  Sheean 


suitcase  the  day  the  Germans  arrived,  (particularly  if  favorable  to  some  decks  to  prevent  our  seeing  defense 
I  left  everything  else  there — the  furni-  German  policy)  ahead  of  anyone  else,  Scapa  Flow.  This  became  pretT 
ture  in  my  home,  my  books,  my  Few  others  except  American  corre-  annoying  when  air  raid  alarms  wer 


ture  in  my  home,  my  books,  my  Few  others  except  American  corre- 
diaries  kept  for  many  years.  Just  the  spondents  attempt  to  operate. 


Since  then  I  have  clothes  on  my  back  and  my  suitcase 


aiiem^  lo  operate.  sounded,  but  the  trip  made  materu 

The  French  Government  prefers  won  the  Headliners’  prize  an 


been  on  the  two  big  continuous  stories  i  became  a  true  refugee  when  I  head-  correspondents  to  use  only  official  furnished  good  press  and  broadca; 


— the  Dover  chalk  cliffs  and  London,  for  Tours. 


I  was  out  in  the  air  raids  every  Then  I  went  to  Bordeaux  and  got  provides  opportunities,  or  permits  "“Finally  I  spent  two  months  on  tk 

day.  The  newspapermen  take  chances  on  the  Madura  of  the  British-India  correspondents  to  seek  news,  outside  cliffs  of  Dover.  Constant  bombin 

the  others  don’t,  of  course.  They  get  Line.  It  was  a  ship  built  to  hold  150  those  official  statements  of  bare  facts,  g^d  occasional  shelling  made  this  wor 

wildly  excited  on  the  story  and  for-  passengers  but  on  that  trip  she  car-  Since  you  need  special  permits  to  intensely  active.  V^en  Ed  Beatty  as 


communiques  or  handouts  and  rarely 


copy. 

Finally  I  spent  two  months  on  tk 


wildly  excited  on  the  story  and  for-  passengers  but  on  that  trip  she  car- 


get  what  they’re  up  against.  London  ,.jed  1,650.  We  were  bombed  in  Bor 


Since  you  need  special  permits  to  intensely  active.  When  Ed  Beatty  as 
travel  on  the  trams  and  gasoline  for  Campbell  were  away,  I  covert 


is  full  of  stories— a  million  of  them—  deaux  harbor  and  the  ship  shook  motor  cars  (which  is  doled  out  at  the  f^^  UP  and  also  got  off  a  couple  c 


if  you  can  get  them  past  censorship. 

The  censors  drove  us  nuts  at  times. 
The  censorship  is  confused  and  con¬ 
tradictory  and  badly  administered, 


from  the  waves  of  the  bombs  that  hit  rate  of  15  litres  per  correspondent  per  broadcasts  for  Columbia,  which  I  ak 


the  water  nearby.  The  trip  took  four  day),  it  is  practically  impossible  to  made  for  B.B.C.  German  aiiplar 


All  the  other  wars  I’ve  covered  elsewhere. 


get  out  of  Vichy  and  check  on  stories  cannon  nine  times  shot  down  m 


nearest  barrage  balloon. 

Due  to  a  death  in  my  family,  I  b®'’ 


sometimes  defeating  its  own  purpose,  were  toy  wars  by  comparison  with  The  Americans  (Associated  Press,  g  death  in  my 

At  Dover  I  learned  a  selected  group  ^bis  one,  although  in  Spain  the  bomb-  United  Press,  International  News  Ser-  jygj  been  called  home, 

of  English  reporters  had  been  sent  j^gg  killed  far  more  civilians  and  vice.  New  York  Times,  New  York 

along  with  a  Channel  convoy  in  an  more  newspapermen  were  killed.  I  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune  and  By  RAY  SPRK 

effort  to  demonstrate  that  the  British  f^gj.  ^bat  before  the  war  is  over,  how-  Chicago  Daily  News)  are  all  housed  Where  do  I  get  off  1 


Chicago  Daily  News)  are  all  housed 


By  RAY  SPRIGLE 

Where  do  I  get  off  trying  to  tal 


were  masters  of  the  Channel.  I  was  ever,  the  death  list  among  newspaper-  in  one  small  press  headquarters,  along  about  my  war  experiences  on  the  sair 


the  only  American  reporter  in  Dover  men  will  be  very  high. 


at  the  time  and  from  my  hotel  win-  The  danger  of  a  reporter  being  Press  Wireless  handles  all  copy  at  and  Knickerbocker?  I  had  seven  hou: 
dow  I  saw  the  Germans  start  their  struck  by  a  bomb  in  London  now  is  stated  intervals  during  the  day.  For  when  Jerry  bombed  our  train » 

shelling  of  the  ships  from  the  French  great  indeed.  The  chance  of  stories  breaking  between  those  send-  the  way  from  Dover  to  London  t 

shore.  It  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  being  hit  if  you  are  a  civilian  is  one  ing  hours  you  telephone  Press  Wire-  Saturday,  Sept.  7,  when  Germany  b< 
half.  in  a  thousand.  For  newspapermen,  less  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  gan  her  air  attack  on  London. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  Margate  ggy^  ^be  likelihood  of  being  hit  is  Correspondents  live  in  small  hotels,  I’d  rather  read  what  Lehrbas  hi 


with  representatives  of  NBC  and  CBS.  page  with  Lehrbas,  Menken,  Sheea 
Press  Wireless  handles  all  copy  at  and  Knickerbocker?  I  had  seven  hou: 


I  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  Margate  j-jj  ggy^  die  likelihood  of  being  hit  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Channel  five - - - 


hours  later  and  counted  the  ships  in 
the  convoy.  All  17  were  still  there, 
apparently  imharmed.  I  wrote  a  long  BRIEF  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  as  amicus  cunae 
story  but  the  censor  cut  out  every  has  been  filed  with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  Elisha  Hanson, 
name  and  number  in  it— all  details  Counsel  for  the  ANPA,  in  the  case  of  The  Times-Mirror  Company  (Los 
that  gave  the  story  any  validity  and  Angeles  Times)  vs.  The  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California.  The  case 
vitality.  When  I  got  back  to  London  will  be  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  Oct.  17  or  18. 


SUPREME  COURT  SETS  OCT.  17-18  FOR  L.>l.  HE4RING 


to  say  about  the  bombing  of 
or  listen  to  Menken  tell  about  Finl® 
or  get  Sheean  to  talk  about  Spain. 

And  nobody  in  the  world  has  ® 
suited  so  many  assorted  Cabinet  ^ 
isters  as  has  Knickerbocker,  nt 
until  I  cover  a  couple  more  wars,  t» 
I’ll  talk. 
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for  OCTOBER  5.  1940 

War  Problems  Studied 
At  Fair  Press  Clinic 

Army  Press  Chief  Assures  Newsmen  War 
Department  Opposes  Censorship  But 
Asks  to  Be  Trusted  in  Emergency 


the  men  and  women  behind  the 
headlines  originating  in  foreign 
capitals  gathered  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  Oct.  2  and  discussed 
such  questions  as  censorship  and 
truth  in  foreign  news,  the  role  of 
the  foreign  correspondent  and  foreign 
news  and  American  foreign  policy, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America. 

They  paid  tribute  to  their  colleagues 
now  abroad,  presented  awards  to 
three  of  them  for  their  outstanding 
work,  and  heard  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stanley  J.  Grogan,  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  branch  of  the  general  staff  of 
the  War  Department,  explain  the  role 
the  department  is  taking  now  to  co¬ 
operate  with  newspapers,  and  some 
of  the  department’s  future  plans. 

Asks  Press  Aid 

Col.  Grogan  assured  the  country’s 
newspapers,  press  services  and  other 
media  of  communication  that  the  de¬ 
partment  would  strongly  oppose  cen¬ 
sorship  and  the  stilted  official  com¬ 
muniques  that  are  common  to  the 
totalitarian  countries,  during  this  na¬ 
tional  defense  program  and  any  emer¬ 
gency  that  may  arise. 

He  called  on  the  press  and  other 


“with  Mr.  Churchill  (the  British 
Prime  Minister)  in  his  criticism  of 
the  British  official  pronouncements 
which  he  calls  the  ‘fiat  surface  of 
officialese  jargon,’  and  we  agree  with 
him  further  when  he  says:  ‘Let  us 
not  shrink  from  using  the  most  ex¬ 
pansive  phrase,  even  if  it  is  conver¬ 
sational.’ 

“We  do  not  want  censorship  within 
the  United  States  and  we  do  not 
now  conduct  any  censorship  activ¬ 
ity.  We  hope  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  press  and  of  other  agencies 
ill  the  United  States  will  be  such 
that  censorship  will  be  unnecessary. 
The  press  has  a  tremendous  respons¬ 
ibility;  so  has  the  Army.  Let  us 
handle  it  as  a  team.  You,  gentlemen, 
are  responsible  to  a  high  degree  for 
the  morale  of  this  nation.” 

Eugene  Lyons,  former  United  Press 
correspondent  in  Moscow  and  now 
editor  of  the  American  Mercury  and 
president  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
told  of  the  difficulties  of  reporting 
from  the  war  zones  and  observed  that 
if  foreign  correspondents  were  not 
doing  their  work  well  it  was  for  no 
reason  of  their  own,  because  they 
were  hampered  by  political  restric 


Joseph  Shaplen,  member  of  the 
New  York  Times  staff  and  former 
correspondent  in  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many,  told  the  gathering  that  the 
information  and  opinions  of  foreign 
correspondents  often  were  more  re¬ 
liable  than  those  of  diplomats,  and  if 
their  warnings  had  been  heeded. 
Hitler  perhaps  would  never  have 
come  to  power,  England  and  France 
would  have  been  better  prepared,  or 
the  present  war  might  have  been 
avoided. 

Sydney  Moseley,  radio  news  com¬ 
mentator,  observed  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  a  Britisher  to  tell  in  this 
country  his  story  of  the  fight  for 
democracy  in  England. 

Isaac  Don  Levine,  author  and  jour-/ 
nalist,  called  for  retaliatory  meas¬ 
ures  against  foreign  correspondents. 
He  declared  that  members  of  the 
press  from  totalitarian  countries,  who 
“in  effect  are  representatives  of  the 
secret  service  of  those  nations,”  now 
have  “the  run”  of  the  State,  War  and 
Navy  Departments  in  Washington. 
To  expell  them,  he  added,  would  be 
the  only  measure  the  totalitarian 
States  could  understand. 

Scores  "Visiting  Firemen” 
Robert  Aura  Smith,  member  of  the 


110  Dailies  on 
Sunkist  Ad 
Campaign  List 

2,638  Weekies  Also  to 
Get  Orange  and 
Lemon  Copy 

Sunkist  Navel  orange  and  lemon 
advertising  will  appear  in  approxi¬ 
mately  110  papers  this  winter  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  copy  appearing  in  Sunday  color 
sections,  according  to  the  plans  of 
Russell  Z.  Eller,  advertising  manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change.  The  orange  campaign  will 
run  in  the  full  list  of  papers  in  77  cit¬ 
ies,  and  the  lemon  campaign  will  run 
in  around  50  papers.  Total  cost  of  the 
campaign,  including  newspapers, 
magazines,  outdoor  and  radio,  will 
approximate  $2,225,000,  Eller  said,  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  exchange’s  history. 

In  effect  the  winter  campaign  will 
be  a  continuation  of  the  drive  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  slimmer  for  Val¬ 
encia  oranges.  As  was  the  case  with 


New  York  Times  staff,  took  issue  with  the  Valencias,  the  advertising  assess- 
Mr.  Levine,  saying  that  if  the  quota-  rnent  was  increased  2  cents  per  box 
tions  of  foreign  correspondents  in  this  both  Navels  and  lemons,  raising  the 


country  were  cut  off  “we  would  have 
no  access  to  the  opinions”  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  came.  He 
added  that  “we  would  not  profit  our 
cause  by  using  the  same  tactics”  of 
totalitarian  States. 

Fletcher  Pratt  of  the  New  York 
Post  staff  noted  that  “armchair  mili- 


former  from  5  cents  to  7  cents,  and 
the  latter  from  10  cents  to  12  cents. 
The  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  million 
dollar  fund  is  anticipated  on  the  basis 
cf  current  crop  estimates. 

L  &  T  Agency 

Media  has  already  been  selected,  he 
said,  and  final  details  on  copy  and  in- 


information  media  to  unite  in  main-  tions.  The  conference,  he  said,  was  tary  experts”  in  this  country  had  only  se  rtions  are  being  worked  out  by  Lord 


taining  public  confidence  in  America’s 
armed  forces  and  in  upholding  the 
morale  of  the  country.  He  asked  that 
the  Army  be  trusted  in  its  judgment 
in  time  of  national  emergency. 

“The  War  Department  is  opposed 
to  censorship  of  the  press  in  this 
country  and  believes  that  censorship 
is  very  often  worse  than 'that  which 
it  attempts  to  prevent,”  Colonel  Gro¬ 
gan  told  the  gathering  of  active  and 
former  foreign  press  correspondents 
at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  followed  a  luncheon 
in  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
Building. 

“The  War  Department  will  seek 
voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
publicity  agencies  so  that  no  infor¬ 
mation  harmful  to  our  country  or 
beneficial  to  an  enemy  may  be  dis¬ 
seminated,”  he  continued.  “The  pol- 


to  focus  attention  on  the  “remark 
able”  work  being  done  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Club  Honors  Correspondents 

Mr.  Lyons  announced  three  awards 
for  “outstanding  service”  in  report¬ 
ing  the  war.  The  recipients,  selected 
by  members  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  were  Leland  Stowe  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  service; 
Hallett  Abend  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Edward  Murrow  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
three  received  portable  typewriters. 

Will  Irwin,  author  and  former  cor¬ 
respondent,  saw  a  better  opportunity 
in  the  present  Blitzkrieg  type  of  war 
to  evade  the  censor.  He  explained 
that  in  lightning  war,  with  crowds  of 
civilians  escaping  and  armies  retreat¬ 
ing,  correspondents  could  talk  with 
soldiers  and  refugees  and  in  the  gen- 


propaganda  and  not  facts  to  analyze 
and  that  the  country  would  have  to 
wait  the  return  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  to  get  accurate  information 
from  those  countries  in  which  the 
press  has  been  suppressed  by  govern¬ 
ment  decree. 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  said  the  predictions 
of  correspondents  had  been  ignored 
by  the  public,  noting  that  “most  of 
us  decided  at  the  beginning  of  fascism 
that  Mussolini  was  headed  for  war, 
but  no  one  believed  us.” 

“We  warned  of  the  Russo-Nazi 


&  Thomas,  which  places  the  account. 
Copy  probably  will  run  2  columns,  10 
inches,  and  the  starting  date  for  the 
campaign  will  be  between  November 
and  January. 

The  black  and  white  copy  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  cities  where  the  Sunday  color 
ads  in  the  American  Weekly,  This 
Week,  and  the  Three-Market  group 
(Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  News, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer)  does  not  run. 
The  2,638  weeklies  on  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  list,  exclusive  of 
California  and  Florida  towns,  will 
again  be  used,  with  a  series  of  eight 


pact,”  he  went  on,  “but  the  people  ads  appearing  over  a  period  of  several 
preferred  to  believe  a  group  of  ‘visit-  months. 


ing  firemen’  who  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  Europe,  hobnobbed  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  and  came  back  to  predict  that 
there  would  be  no  war  in  1939.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  people  have  been 


The  Navel  campaign  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  two  or  three  drives,  and  will 
feature  the  “Best  for  Juice  and  Every 
Use”  theme  adopted  a  year  ago.  ’The 
lemon  campaign  will  include  18  ads. 


icy  we  now  have  of  giving  accurate  eral  confusion  slip  his  story  past  the  educated  to  a  point  of  suspicion,  but  featuring  lemon  and  soda  as  a  health 

_ iU- _ _ III  u-  _  _ , 


information  to  the  press  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  But  we  will  not  give  out  in¬ 
formation  which,  in  our  opinion,  will 
hinder  the  national  defense,  and  on 
such  questions,  in  time  of  great  crisis, 
you  must  accept  our  judgment  in 
such  matters. 

Agrees  With  Churchill 

“The  Public  Relations  branch  of 
the  War  Department  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  censorship,  nor  does  it 
desire  to  exercise  it.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  refrain  from  publishing  mili¬ 
tary  secrets  and  information  which 
would  be  against  the  public  interest 
to  disclose.” 

Colonel  Grogan  said  the  department 
would  attempt  to  furnish  information 
to  the  public  “so  completely  that  the 
public  may  form  an  intelligent  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Army.”  He  added  that  the 
press  could  best  help  in  the  plan  of 
national  defense  by  maintaining  “the 
public’s  confidence  in  its  Army,”  for- 


not  of  decision?’ 


NETWORKS  AND  AFRA  REACH  AGREEMENT 

ACTORS,  singers  and  announcers  on  radio  network  sustaining  programs 
are  to  receive  pay  increases  under  the  terms  of  a  tentative  agreement 
reached  Wednesday  by  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Radio 
Artists  and  the  three  major  broadcasting  chains.  The  agreement,  which  is 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  union’s  10,500  members  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
was  negotiated  through  the  intervention  of  the  New  York  State  Mediation 
Board  after  the  radio  artists  had  threatened  a  strike.  Jules  S.  Freund,  execu- 
ive  secretary  of  the  State  board,  said  the  accord  covered  all  points  of  difference 
between  the  union  and  the  National,  Columbia  and  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Systems,  but  he  declined  to  make  public  the  terms  pending  their  submission 
to  the  union  membership.  From  other  sources,  it  was  learned  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides  higher  pay  for  all  classifications  of  radio  artists  on  sustaining 
programs.  The  negotiations  did  not  affect  sponsored  broadcasts,  which  are 
covered  by  a  separate  contract. 


EASTON.  PA..  WAGE-HOUR  HEARING  POSTPONED 

PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  2 — The  hearing  on  a  Wage  and  Hour  suit  against  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express  and  the  Easton  Morning  Free  Press  scheduled  for 
today  has  been  postponed  until  Oct.  9.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  is 
getting  sectionalism  and  politics.  The  seeking  an  order  from  Federal  Judge  J.  Cullen  Ganey  to  compel  the  manage- 
department,  he  said,  was  eager  to  ment  of  the  newspapers  to  produce  their  records  under  the  provisions  of  the 
liave  news  of  the  Army  in  the  Ian-  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  Originally  set  for  Aug.  27  the  hearing 
Suage  of  the  press  and  not  in  “for-  was  first  postponed  by  agreement  of  all  parties.  The  second  postponement 
’’'al  field  orders.”  was  made  at  the  request  of  attorneys  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  who 

We  agree,”  Colonel  Grogan  said,  wanted  more  time  to  prepare  their  case. 


aid,  and  the  varied  uses  of  lemon  with 
foods.  Some  of  the  lemon  copy  will 
be  devoted  to  the  value  of  Citrine,  the 
newly  discovered  Vitamin  P  which  is 
found  only  in  lemons. 

Sunkist  will  continue  its  enlarged 
force  of  55  dealer  service  men,  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  former  staff, 
which  was  organized  in  the  summer  to 
work  principally  in  the  third-structure 
markets.  Likewise,  the  number  of 
radio  stations  carrying  the  Hedda  Hop¬ 
per  program  will  be  increased  from 
28  to  39  stations. 

■ 

lOINS  I.  J.  DEVINE 

Charles  J.  Sheppard,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  salesman  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  J.  J.  Devine 
&  Associates,  which  is  now  located  at 
611  Stephenson  Building,  Detroit. 
Prior  to  joining  Devine,  Mr.  Shep¬ 
pard  was  an  advertising  executive  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post;  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal;  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
staff. 
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More  Americans 
Praise  Free  Press 

TRIBUTES  to  America’s  free  press  received  too  late  for  publication  in  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week  included  the 
following: 


A  LESSON  FROM  CUBA 
HARRY  F.  GUGGENHEIM 
Former  Ambatsador  to  Cuba 
That  complacent  way  we  Americans 
have  of  taking  things  for  granted  has 
caused  us  to  let  the  dust  of  decades 


speech  is  not  a  part  of  freedom.  The 
press  of  America  has  recognized  its 
responsibilities  in  this  regard  and 
therefore  has  served  the  people  ad¬ 
mirably. 


thorized  representatives  of  entire 
membership. 

Dictation  from  the  top  strangles 
agricultural  co-operatives  as  well  as 
the  press.  Our  co-operative  enterprise 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  thrived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  frank  criticism  and 
free  thinking.  Editors  may  at  times 
be  highly  critical  of  certain  procedures 
of  grower  co-operatives  but  their 
criticisms  are  freely  expressed  and  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  make  organizations 
strive  for  greater  efficiency. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 
HOWARD  W.  ODUM 


NEA  Sets  Up 
Bureau  to  Sell 
Home-Town  Paper 

Will  Use  Advertising  and 
Direct  Contact  to  Iniluence 
Advertisers  and  Agencies 

Creation  of  a  special  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  bureau  to  sell  home¬ 
town  newspapers  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  is  announced  by  Roy  A.  Brown 
president. 


gather  on  that  familiar  and  once 
fiercely-fought-for  phrase  —  “freedom 
of  the  press.” 

Lately  that  phrase,  which  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  man’s  free  expression  of 
thought,  has  been  exiled  from  more 
than  half  the  world.  In  its  place  has 
come  a  controlled,  dictator-driven 
press  which  has  been  the  spearhead 
of  every  attack  abroad.  It  is  a  power¬ 
ful  weapon,  one  that  can  prod  any 
people — Americans  not  excepted — into 
subservience,  or  into  aggression. 

Here  in  this  country  we  are  prone 
to  think  of  the  throttled  press  as  a 
peculiarly  European  device.  That  is 
not  true.  I  have  lived,  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere,  where  the  press  was  not  free. 
This  was  in  Cuba,  under  the  rule  of 
President  Machado.  And,  I  have  seen 
Cubans  brave  death  to  defend  a  free 
press,  and  offer  their  lives  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  it. 

Machado,  like  other  dictators  (as 
well  as  would-be  dictators)  was  sen¬ 
sitive  to  adverse  criticism.  And,  in 
connection  with  this  criticism,  it 
should  He  remembered  that  Machado 
was  elected  President  of  Cuba  by  a 
majority  vote. 

During  his  first  term  he  was  very 
popular.  Spending  public  funds  free¬ 
ly,  he  initiated  great  public  works 
projects  and,  at  the  same  time,  built 
a  very  formidable  political  machine. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  term  he  in¬ 
structed  the  Cuban  Congress  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention.  Packing  this 


UNRESTRICTED  EXPRESSION 

ADOLPH  ZUKOR 
Chairman  of  the  board,  Paramount 
Pictures  Inc. 

Of  all  the  things  the  fourth  estate 
of  newspapermen  and  the  “fifth  es¬ 
tate”  of  motion  picture  men  have  in 
common,  the  principle  of  xmrestricted 
expression  is  ffie  most  important.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  sad  year,  when  the  can¬ 
dles  of  free  speech  and  free  writing 
have  been  snuffed  out  in  nation  after 
nation,  the  press  and  screen  have 
more  than  ever  before  discovered  the 
same  faces  among  their  respective 
enemies.  A  coimtry  that  banishes 
American  films  from  its  theatres  in 
favor  of  made-to-order  propaganda 
from  the  workshops  of  its  dictator  is 
inevitably  a  state  where  the  indepen¬ 
dent  newsgatherer  finds  himself 
hedged  in  on  every  side  by  the  walls 
of  totalitarian  control.  But  the  hand 
that  seizes  rule  over  the  press  and 
screen  is  never  powerful  enough  to 
create  something  to  take  their  place. 

The  mission  of  the  journalist  is  to 
inform  and  convince;  of  the  film¬ 
maker,  to  entertain.  The  newspaper 
that  echoes  the  voice  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  minister  carries  no  conviction; 
the  picture  made  to  meet  the  canons 
of  the  dictator  contains  no  entertain¬ 
ment.  A  free  press  and  an  indepen¬ 
dent  screen  will  be  among  the  first 
demands  of  free  people  all  over  the 
earth  when  they  have  recovered  their 


Director,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

president.  Commission  on  Interracial 
Cooperation 

Recent  developments  in  the  world 
in  general  and  in  America  in  particu¬ 
lar  remind  us  of  the  priceless  heritage 
of  American  freedom  of  the  press. 
Growing  out  of  the  depression  and 
emergencies,  America  seems  to  sense 
two  great  preliminary  purposes;  the 
one  to  conserve,  develop,  and  use 
wisely  America’s  great  physical  re¬ 
sources;  and  the  other  to  conserve, 
develop,  and  use  wisely  America’s  hu¬ 
man  resources.  This  new  conscious¬ 
ness  of  conservation  has  come  about 
both  because  America  has  found  her¬ 
self  sometimes  forgetful  of  these  two 
great  national  resources  and  because 
of  the  totalitarian  trend  in  the  world 
which  would  exploit  without  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  such  re¬ 
sources. 

Freedom  of  the  American  press  to 
give  editorial  opinion,  to  report  the 
result  of  researches,  and  to  fight  for 
programs  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  this  new  American 
opportunity,  because  it  is  through  the 
wise  informing  of  the  public  and  their 
freedom  of  speech  that  America  can 
retain  its  balance  and  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  government  and  the  people,  the 
nation  and  the  regions,  and  capital 
and  labor  in  these  great  processes  of 
national  development  and  defense. 


First  aggressive  step  will  be  to  put 
newspapers  back  into  their  prope 
place  in  the  advertising  picture,  Mr 
Brown,  who  is  publisher  of  the  Son 
Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent,  stated 
The  bureau  will  be  known  as  the 
Public  Relations  Bureau. 

Letters  soliciting  membership  in  the 
bureau  went  forth  Monday,  Sept.  30 
The  monthly  rate  for  membership  by 
daily  newspapers  has  been  fixed  at 
$1.50  times  the  national  line.  Weekly 
newspaper  memberships  will  be  $1 
times  the  national  line  rate.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  advertising  rate  of  four 
cents  a  line  would  set  the  cost  at 
$6  monthly  for  daily  and  $4  monthly 
for  weekly  newspapers. 

To  Promote  Home-Towe  Poperi 

Headquarters  of  the  bureau  is  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  211 
West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  The 
proposal  has  met  the  approval  of  the 
NEA  directorate,  it  was  annoimced. 

“Functions  of  the  bureau  will  be 
to  promote  home-town  newspapers 
through  advertising  and  direct  con¬ 
tact,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  A  national 
advertising  agency  has  been  employed 
to  develop  the  program. 

“The  campaign  will  be  directed 
specifically  to  national  advertisers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  home-town 
merchants.  These  three  groups  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  important  factors  in 
helping  home-town  newspapers  to  get 
business,”  Mr.  Brown  said. 

The  bureau’s  problem  is  defined  as 


convention  with  his  political  followers 
he  set  wheels  in  motion  to  restrict  the 
Presidency  to  a  single  term  of  six 
years.  This  accomplished,  the  con¬ 
vention  made  Machado  eligible  for  re- 
election,  thus  allowing  him  a  total  of 
ten  years  in  office.  A  Supreme  Court, 
packed  by  Machado,  found  nothing 
unconstitutional  in  this  procedure. 

On  being  re-elected  with  the  aid  of 
his  vast  political  machine,  Machado, 
feeling  he  had  a  mandate  from  the 
people,  grew  more  intolerant  of  polit¬ 
ical  dissenters  and  muzzled  the  Cuban 
press  completely.  This  transition  from 
a  free  to  a  puppet  press  took  place 
within  a  few  years.  It  was  the  result 
of  one  man’s  personal  control  over  the 
affairs  of  government. 

HAS  SERVED  ADMIRABLY 
DR.  WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS 
President,  Lafayette  College 


NECESSITY  OF  CRITICISM 

C.  C.  TEAGUE 

President,  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange 

The  tremendous  growth  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  California  and  other  states 
would  have  been  impossible  imder 
conditions  now  menacing  American 
ideals  throughout  the  world. 

Co-operative  marketing  in  America 
is  founded  on  the  democratic  princi¬ 
ple  of  control  by  the  growers  in  the 
co-operative.  Agricultural  co-opera¬ 
tives  that  have  stood  test  of  time  are 
those  which  emphasized  long  range 
progressive  policies  developed  by  au- 


COMMITTEE  MEETS 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  was  held  at  the  Homestead 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Sept.  27,  29. 
Reports  on  the  activities  of  the  past 
year  and  plans  for  the  forthcoming 
year  were  made  by  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau,  Wilder 
Breckenridge,  sales  manager,  and 
George  Benneyan,  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  A  special  report  also 
was  made  by  A.  G.  Ruthman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  £bcpansion-Ad- 
visory  Committee.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  regular  Fall  meeting  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  16  in  Chicago,  during  ABC 
Week. 


CORNERSTONE 


that  of  obtaining  recognition  from  the 
national  advertiser  of  the  important 
part  the  home-town  newspaper 
plays  in  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  nation;  overcoming  any  adver¬ 
tising  agency  theory  that  the  cost  of 
doing  business  with  home  town  news¬ 
papers  is  prohibitive;  challenging  the 
milline  rate  and  giving  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  awareness  of  the  value  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  home-town  news¬ 
paper. 

This  problem  will  be  met,  under 
provisions  of  the  bureau  program,  by 
placing  a  series  of  advertisements  in 
the  National  Publisher  and  other  trade 
magazines. 

To  Mail  Reprints 

Reprints  of  advertisements  will  be 
made  up  into  4-page  folders,  with  the 
front  page  providing  space  for  a  letter 
to  national  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  The  back  page  will 


The  present  world  situation  makes 
it  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the 
blessings  of  freedom  be  safeguarded  in 
America.  Freedom  of  the  press,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  academic  freedom  and 
all  the  rest  are  essential  components 
of  that  greater  freedom  which  is  in¬ 
herent  in  our  system  and  which  is  en¬ 
joyed  nowhere  else  than  in  America 
today. 

To  censor  the  press  is  to  keep  essen¬ 
tial  information  from  the  people  as  it 
is  being  kept  from  them  in  Germany 
at  this  moment.  We  have  thought 
too  much  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy 
in  free  America  and  too  little  of  our 
responsibilities  to  safeguard  such  free¬ 
dom.  If  freedom  is  to  be  preserved, 
we  must  recognize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  license.  Unbridled 


By  Jerry  Costello  in 
Albany  Knickerbocker 
Sews. 


carry  success  stories. 

These  letters  will  be  mailed  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  One  set  will  go  te 
national  advertisers,  agency  execu¬ 
tives,  brokers  and  jobbers.  A  second 
set  will  be  distributed  among  local 
merchants.  The  merchants  will  be 
asked  to  request  newspaper  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  manufacturers  with 
whom  they  do  business. 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  a  con¬ 
centrated,  well-thought-out  plan  for 
the  promotion  of  home-town  news¬ 
papers  has  ever  been  devek  ped,”  Mr- 
Brown  stated.  “While  results  cannot 
be  expected  overnight,  we  who  have 
been  working  on  the  plan  fc  r  months 
feel  that  the  present  is  an  epportune 
time  to  tell  the  story  of  the  home-town 
papers  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 


fOUR  CARTOONISTS  SEE  HITLER  AS  "SEPTEMBER  MORN"  IN  CHILLY  CHANNEL  SCENE 


— Jacob  Burck  in  Chicago  Times.  — Ross  Lewis  in  .Miwaukre  Journal. 

taneously  portray  a  subject  similarly,  but  this  is  one  of  the  tew  times  that  tour  have 
done  strikingly  similar  cartoons. 


—Richard  Q.  Yardley  in  Baltimore  Sun.  — Tom  Little  in  Nashville  Tennesseean. 

The  cartoons  shown  above  all  appeared  under  the  title  ot  "September  Morn"  in  news¬ 
papers  in  widely  separated  cities  last  month.  Otten  two  or  three  cartoonists  simul- 


Boston  AFL  Union 
Rejects  Union 
Shop  Offer 

Says  Guild's  "Peace 
Formula"  is  a  "Club  Over 
Heads  of  Members" 


Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Hearst 
management. 

In  unanimously  rejecting  any  form 
of  peace  negotiation  in  Boston,  the 
union  called  attention  to  many 
years  of  peaceful  relations  between 
the  union  and  the  management  in 
Boston,  and  characterized  the  pact 
as  “a  club  handed  to  the  guild  to 
hold  over  the  heads  of  a  fast  dwin¬ 
dling  and  growingly  rebellious  al¬ 
leged  membership  which  by  bitter 
At  the  annual  meeting  and  elec-  experience  is  learning  that  its  organ- 
tion  of  officers  of  the  American  Fed-  ization  is  ruled  in  true  totalitarian 
eration  of  Labor,  local  21432,  held  at  fashion  by  disciples  of  Moscow.” 
the  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  on  Sept.  Benwell  President 

30,  reporters,  writers  and  editorial  Harry  A.  Benwell,  Boston  Record 
workers  rejected  an  offer  of  the  rewrite  man,  was  elected  president 
Boston  Record-American  manage-  to  succeed  Capt.  George  E.  Sprague 
ment  to  grant  a  union  shop  similar  ^ho  has  been  president  for  the  past 
to  the  one  proposed  in  the  so-called  three  years.  Sprague  is  retiring  to 
peace  formula  between  the  American  g^,  j^to  service.  Thomas  B.  Wheeler, 

-  copy  desk,  Boston  American,  was 

CQDT  niY  elected  vice-president;  Katherine 

*  Donovan,  Boston  Record  rewrite, 

serve  Corps,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  secretary;  Francis  B.  Moynihan,  sports 
)tion  center  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  for  the  editor  of  the  American,  treasurer, 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  it  was  an-  The  following  executive  committee 
A.  Drum,  commanding  general  of  the  was  chosen:  Edward  F.  Sullivan, 
lo  is  vice-president  and  general  man-  Record  rewrite;  John  A.  Brooks.  Rec- 
s  up  his  new  military  duties  Monday,  ord  rewrite,  and  Myles  T.  Sweeney, 
lonel  Adler  is  taking  a  year’s  leave  of  day  city  editor  of  the  Record. 
Colonel  Adler  told  Editor  &  Publisher  At  the  meeting  Edward  F.  Sullivan 
er  duties  during  his  leave.  He  is  also  was  named  representative  for  the 
looga  Times.  If  his  duties  permit,  he  forthcoming  session  in  Chicago,  Oct. 
ion  in  New  York  next  April.  General  22,  called  by  William  Green  for  the 
ascribed  the  post  Colonel  Adler  is  fill-  formation  of  a  National  Council  of 
;  in  the  present  national  defense  pro-  Editorial  Workers. 

d  the  War  Department  for  assignment  Guests  ^  e  ^ 

were:  Dave  Camelon,  head  of  the 
negotiating  committee  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American,  and  Victor 
Barnes,  president  of  the  Chicago  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  of  the  AFL. 


posed  of  editorial  employes  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  already  have 
asked  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  conduct  a  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  election  of  editorial  employes  on 
that  newspaper. 


Green  Calls  AFL 
Newspaper  Locals 
To  Conference 


Plans  to  Form  National  REPORTER  INJURED 

Union  at  Chicago  Meeting.  William  C.  Murphy  Jr.,  Philadelphia 
Q  1  22  Inquirer  correspondent  aboard  the 

Wendell  L.  Willkie  special  train,  suf- 
Washincton,  D.  C.,  Oct.  1.— Spurred  fered  slight  cuts  on  the  wrist  from 
by  the  victory  of  American  Federation  falling  glass  resulting  from  a  stone 
of  Labor  unions  over  the  affiliates  of  thrown  through  a  window  in  the  rear 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza-  dining  car  as  the  special  left  Grand 
tions  in  the  Chicago  Herald-American  Rapids  Oct.  1.  Mr.  Murphy  and  his 
balloting  on  Sept.  20,  President  Wil-  wife  were  having  dinner  when  the 
liam  Green  of  the  AFL  has  called  a  incident  happened.  He  was  treated 
conference  of  the  20  newspaper  locals  by  Dr.  Harold  D.  Barnard,  who  is  on 
formed  under  his  sponsorship  to  meet  the  train  as  Wendell  L.  Willkie  s 
at  Chicago  Oct.  22.  physician. 

Purpose  of  the  conference  will  be  — — — — — 
the  formation  of  a  national  union  of  COL.  ADLER  ORDERED  TC 

u- ^  COLONEL  JULIUS  OCHS  ADLER.  B 

Louncil  through  which  the  local  unions  ,.  — .  . 

can  intensify  and  coordinate  organiz-  .  ^  as  commanding  offiicer  of  the  rec. 
ing  activities  and  build  a  permanent,  eduction  of  men  called  to  duty  unde 
national  union  for  editorial  workers  nounced  Sept.  30  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Hugl 
and  news  writers  on  newspapers  Second  Corps  Area.  Colonel  Adler,  ^ 
and  periodicals  throughout  the  of  the  New  York  Times,  will  ta] 

country.”  Oct.  7.  The  Times  announced  that  Ci 

Commercial  Employoi  Invited  absence  to  fulfill  his  military  duties. 

President  Green’s  annoncement  that  no  one  will  take  over  h^  newspa 
said  newspaper  commercial  employes  P«-“‘dent  and  publisher  of  the  Chattt 
would  be  invited  to  the  conference  but  may  attend  the  ANPA  conver 

that  it  will  be  left  to  the  newspaper-  m  making  the  announcement,  ^ 

•uen  themselves  to  decide  whether  mg  as  one  of  the  important  commani 
they  want  to  include  commercial  em-  gram.  Colonel  Adler  recently  requesl 
ployes  or  have  an  entirely  separate  to  active  service. 

^organization  for  editorial  workers. 

Adverting  to  the  Chicago  balloting  WORK  WEEK  DROPS  TO  40  HOURS  OCT.  24 

to  select  a  collective  bargaining  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  1— With  the  standard  work-week  dropping  Oct.  24 
^ ’  ."resident  Green  said:  from  42  to  40  hours  a  week,  the  wage-hour  division  expects  no  decision 

■j  ®  interpret  this  dewlopment  as  £qj.  gj  least  one  more  month  on  proposed  redefining  of  the  terms  “executive, 
j.  ® .  ®mcere  desire  on  the  administrative,  or  professional,”  as  applied  to  the  newspaper  publishing  busi- 
^  workers  and  com-  J.^ggg  Publishers’  representatives  have  placed  before  the  division  their  reasons 

fl  themselves  cataloguing  a  greater  number  of  newspaper  employes  in  those  classes- 

and  to  have  a  ^roani^a-  exempted  by  the  terms  of  the  law  from  the  standard  levels.  The  minimum 
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Proud  Father 
SeesNewDaughter 
Via  AP  Wirephoto 


Receives  Picture  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  of  Baby  Bom  in  Bos¬ 
ton  .  .  .  Dailies  Cooperate 


Boston,  Oct.  1 — A  new  use  of  Wire- 
photo.  involving  the  cooperation  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  the  Associated 
Press,  apparently  inspired  a  football 
team  to  victory  and  certainly  made 
a  father  happy. 

When  the  Boston  College  football 
team  landed  in  New  Orleans  Sept.  27 
for  the  Tulane  game.  Coach  Frank 


CALIFORNIA  BAR  ENDORSES  AD  PROVISION 

BREAKING  a  precedent  in  national  legal  history,  the  State  Bar  of  California 
has  endorsed  a  provision  permitting  advertising  by  law  firms.  The  action 
at  the  association’s  annual  convention  at  Coronado  was  through  acceptance 
of  a  plan  whereby  persons  with  small  incomes  may  receive  needed  legal  ad¬ 
vice  at  low  cost.  Details  of  the  plan  were  left  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Attorneys  for  low  income  groups  were  urged  in  the  report  of  Robert  E.  Stone, 
University  of  California  assistant  professor,  on  the  basis  of  a  two-year  study 
agencies  will  be  established  which  will  be  permitted  to  advertise  their  loca¬ 
tions.  Personal  advertising  for  individual  agency  members  will  remain  for¬ 
bidden.  Stone  said  25%  of  the  nation’s  attorneys  earn  less  than  $2,500  an¬ 
nually  and  that  many  persons  are  deprived  of  legal  advice  because  of  its 
“inaccessability." 


NAEA  To  Feature 
'Mystery  Man'  In 
Chicago,  Oct.  14-15 


CANADIAN  TO  ADDRESS  ABC  LUNCHEON 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  2 — Henry  Napier  Moore,  editor  of  MacLean's  magazine,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Thursday  luncheon  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Oct.  17-18.  Mr.  Moore  was  formerly  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Australian  Press  Association  and  the  London  Daily  Express 
and  at  one  time  was  a  special  writer  for  the  United  Press.  Speakers  at  the 
opening  general  session  will  be  Atherton  W.  Hobler,  chairman  of  the  Four-A 
board  and  president  of  Benton  &  Bowles;  A.  O.  Buckingham,  chairman  of  the 
ANA  board  and  vice-president  of  Cluett.  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.;  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal;  and  D. 
Howard  Moreau,  publisher,  Hunterdon  County  Democrat,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


selected  for  publication  in  300  Legion 
publications  as  the  picture  giving  the 
most  comprehensive  impression  of  the 
event.  His  shot  of  the  Illinois  con¬ 
tingent  marching  down  Tremont  Street 
was  picked  because  it  portrayed  a 
typical  Boston  setting,  a  dense  crowd, 
good  display  of  the  National  colors, 
and  the  trim  appearance  of  marchers. 


Frank  A.  Clarvoe 
Named  Editor 
Of  S.  F.  News 


Picture  of  Boston  College  Grid  Coach 
Leahy  looking  at  a  photo  of  his  daughter 
sent  by  AP  Wirephoto  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans.  This  shot  of  Leahy,  also  sent 
Wirephoto,  appeared  in  Boston  Globe. 


Leahy  of  the  B.  C.  varsity  squad  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  announcing  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  in  a  Boston  hospi¬ 
tal.  Jerry  Nason,  sports  writer  ac¬ 
companying  the  Boston  team  for  the 
Globe,  flashed  back  the  news  of  the 
birth.  Bud  Thayer,  picture  editor  of 
the  Globe,  seeing  good  story-picture 
possibilities,  assigned  Paul  Maguire  to 
take  a  picture  of  the  new  baby.  Ma¬ 
guire,  after  some  red  tape  difficulties, 
flashed  the  Leahy  daughter  through 
a  thick  plate  glass  window. 

New  Orleans  Paper  Co-operates 
Already  advised  that  the  New  Or- 
lean  Times-Picayune  was  ready  to  co- 


Changes  in  Japanese 
Press  Corps  in  U.  S. 

Japanese  press  correspondents  in 
the  United  States  are  being  reinforced 
and  several  important  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  also  have  become  known. 

Shichishi  Ito,  chief  correspondent  of 
the  Tokyo  Asahi,  Sadao  ‘Roy’  Otake 
and  Chutzo  Hagiwara  of  Domei  News 
Agency  are  returning  to  Japan  in  the 
near  future. 

Hideo  Kinosita,  Domei  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Otake,  while 
M.  Yasuo  will  act  in  Mr.  Hagiwara’s 
place  until  Tokyo  sends  a  successor. 

Mr.  Otake,  night  editor  of  Domei  in 
New  York  for  almost  7  years,  is  an 
American-bom  Japanese  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  New  York  University.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  assist  K.  Iwamoto,  former 
New  York  correspondent  of  Domei 
and  now  foreign  news  chief  in  Tokyo 
or  may  be  sent  to  Shanghai  as  chief 
of  the  English  reporting  staff. 

Five  Tokyo  newspapers  and  Domei 
now  maintain  a  staff  of  19  men  in  New 


Former  Managing  Editor 
Has  Been  Acting  Editor 
Since  July 


..  r¥ti_  1  J  *1.  AD  4.^  now  mainvaiii  a  aiaii 

SS"  vork;  four  cover  Washington;  five  are 
located  m  San  Francisco,  three  in  Los 


the  picture  by  Wirephoto  to  the  south 
em  city.  Coach  Leahy  was  presented 
the  print  of  hb  new  daughter  and  a 
Times-Picayune  cameramen  made  a 
picture  of  him  gazing  at  the  photo. 
Thb  print  was  then  wired  back  to 
Boston,  via  the  same  route,  and  into 
the  Saturday  editions  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  The  entire  round  trip  wiring 
of  the  two  pictures  took  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  over  a  total  distance 
of  about  3,400  miles. 

The  original  baby  shot  was  not  made 
in  Boston  imtil  after  the  evening  Globe 
had  gone  to  bed,  so  it  could  not  run 
until  Saturday. 


Angeles  and  several  in  Honolulu. 
Hawaii;  Domei  also  maintains  staff 
correspondente  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil;  Lima,  Peru  and  Buenos  Aires. 
Argentina.  The  newspapers  are 
Asahi,  Mainichi,  Yomiuri,  Hochi  and 
the  Chugai-Shogo. 


Appointment  of  Frank  A.  Clarvoe 
as  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  News 
was  announced  Wednesday  by  John 
H.  Sorrells,  executive  editor,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Mr.  Clarvoe  had 
been  acting  editor  since  July  2,  hb 
advancement  from  the  managing  edi¬ 
torship  following  the  death  of  Wilbur 
N.  Burkhardt,  editor. 

Gerald  Ray,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  was  named  managing  editor. 

With  News  in  1925 

For  a  score  of  years  Mr.  Clarvoe  has 
been  with  Scripps-Howard  or  affiliated 
organizations.  He  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
in  1919,  joined  the  United  Press  in 
1920  and  went  to  the  News  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1925.  He  was  successively 
assistant  city  editor,  city  editor,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  In  1931,  when  Allan  C. 
Bartlett  left  the  News  managing  edi¬ 
torship  to  become  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Sun,  Mr.  Clarvoe  became  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Both  Mr.  Clarvoe  and  Mr.  Ray  are 
former  fliers.  Mr.  Ray,  who  advanced 
on  the  News  during  12  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  was  with  the  Canadian  Air  Force 
during  the  World  War.  Mr.  Clarvoe 
served  in  the  American  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Clarvoe  said  no  other  changes 
are  planned,  and  that  the  assbtant 
managing  editorship  post  would  be 
abandoned. 


Featuring  a  “mystery  man”  at  the 
Tuesday  luncheon  session.  Newspaper 
Advertbing  Executives  Association 
will  convene  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel 
Chicago,  (let.  14-15,  for  its  regular 
fall  meeting  in  cormection  with 
“ABC  Week.”  Details  announced  this 
week  by  Vice-President  William  Elly, 
son,  Jr.,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  indicate  a  well-balanced  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  arranged  with  many 
well-known  speakers  listed. 

Included  on  the  program  will  be 
H.  B.  Van  Valkenburg,  sales  manager. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  speaking  on 
“Retail  Advertising  Experiences”;  Col. 
Leroy  W.  Herron,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  “Washington  Dealer  Educational 
Plan”;  Robert  Wolf,  Dayton  News. 
“Good  Practices  in  Handling  Retail 
Advertisers”;  Robert  K.  Drew,  Mil- 
waukee  Journal,  “Staff  Trainmg”- 
W.  H.  Hailey,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  “Advertising  Research”;  Joe 
Hainey,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph,  “What  the  Boss  Ought  to  Know 
About  Handling  a  Classified  Manager 
arid  His  Department”;  and  Herman  P. 
Diehl,  Montreal  Star,  “How  the  War 
Has  Affected  Advertbing  in  a  Coun¬ 
try  That  Is  at  War.” 

Other  features  on  the  two-day  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
1940  radio  presentation;  a  round  table 
on  local  advertising  ideas  that  have 
“clicked,”  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
F.  S.  Meyers,  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser  &  Herald- Dispatch;  and 
several  other  talks  on  timely  advertis¬ 
ing  topics  by  speakers  yet  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

President  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Moniing  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  will  preside  at  the  conference. 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
and  hb  committee  will  discuss  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  “Standards  of  Retail  and 
National  Rate  Practices.”  The  Scime 
committee  will  also  report  changes  on 
‘  Standards  of  Merchandising  Prac¬ 
tices.”  Col.  Herron  and  his  commit¬ 
tee  will  dbcuss  and  report  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  standardization  for 
column  rule  depths.  Fred  Pearce. 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  and  his  commit¬ 
tee  will  discuss  proposed  changes  in 
the  association’s  by-laws. 

Vic  Merson,  Canton  (O.)  Reposi¬ 
tory,  b  chairman  of  the  advertbing 
exhibits  to  be  displayed  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 


W.  R.  DENNY  NAMED 

Appointment  of  William  R.  Denny 
as  general  manager  for  advertising 
and  sales  was  announced  Oct.  2  by  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  Mr.  Denny 
has  been  retail  advertising  manager. 


JOINS  MICHELSON 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  1— Norman 
Baxter  has  resigned  the  office  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute  to  join  the  publicity 


itil  isaturaay.  Journal  also  announced  the  ap-  staff  of  the  Democratic  National  Com-  Evening  Tribune  and  the  Star. 

Catching  the  spirit  of  the  stunt,  the  as  an  assistant  to  Charles  Mi- 


Times-Picayune  went  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  turned  out  40  printe  of  Coach 
Leahy’s  baby  and  distributed  them 
gratis  to  the  squad.  It  is  now  history 
that  something  stirred  the  Boston 
team  to  upset  all  the  dope  and  over¬ 
power  Tulane.  Instrumental  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  many  details  of  the  stunt 
were  Sam  Kendrick,  Wirephoto  editor 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Boston,  and 
Vic  Jones,  sports  editor  of  the  Globe. 

Paul  Maguire  b  the  same  camera- 
whose  photo  of  the  American 


general  manager  for  administration. 
Franklin  B.  Hurd,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  has  anpointed  Archie  R.  Mac¬ 
Donald  retail  advertising  manager  to 
succeed  Mr.  Denny.  Mr.  Stickley  has 
been  assistant  to  Editor  Sevellon 
Brown. 


chelson.  A  former  managing  editor 
of  the  WcLshinaton  Post,  Mr.  Baxter 
assisted  Mr.  Michelson  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaigns  of  1932  and  1936. 


IN  LARGER  QUARTERS 

A.  W.  Lewin  Co..  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
agency,  moved  Oct.  1  to  larger  offices 
on  the  29th  floor  of  the  Raymond- 


Legion  parade  here  last  week  has  been  Commerce  Building. 


MOORE  CIGAR  DRIVE 

Newspapers  in  19  cities  throughout 
the  Middlewest  and  Southwest  will  be 
use.d  in  the  Fall  advertising  campaign 
for  Tom  Moore  cigars,  a  product  of 
Webster-Eisenlohr.  Inc.  Tom  Moore 
advertising  is  handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 


L.  F.  KEIFER  NAMED 

Terre  Haute,  Ind..  Oct.  1— Directors 
of  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  recently  made  the  following 
appointmente;  Loub  F.  Keifer,  former 
treasurer,  was  named  vice-president 
and  general  manager  to  succeed  his 
father,  the  late  Andrew  C.  Keifer; 
Cyrb  Hunt  was  appointed  treasurer 
and  assbtant  secretary,  and  Frank 
Shannon,  advertbing  manager,  has 
been  named  director.  Crawford  F. 
Failey  is  president,  and  F.  Burch 
Ijams  will  continue  as  secretary  of  the 
publbhing  company,  publishers  of  the 


NEW  GENERAL  MGR. 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Oct.  2— John  H 
Hood,  advertising  director  of  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  yesterday  was 
appointed  general  manager,  according 
to  announcement  bv  Albert  H.  Stack- 
pole,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  For  many  years  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Hood  resigned  as  it® 
Harrisburg  bureau  manager  to  direct 
publicity  for  former  Governor  Gifford 
Pinchot.  He  has  been  with  the  Tele¬ 
graph  since  last  spring. 
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Romaine 


Plymouth  Plans 
Biggest  Campaign 
In  Its  History 

Advertising  planned  to  introduce 
new  Plymouth  1941  models  to  the  mo¬ 
toring  public  totals  up  to  an  Autumn 
campaign  that 
will  be  the  big¬ 
gest  in  this  com¬ 
pany’s  history, 
according  to  W. 

W.  Romaine,  di¬ 
rector  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  for 
t  h  e  Plymouth 
Division  of 
Chrysler  Corp. 

This  year’s 
huge  campaign 
is  predicated  on 
a  firm  business 

conviction  that  Plymouth  is  “the  ‘one’ 
for  ’41,”  the  Detroit  official  said. 

Outstanding  success  of  the  1940 
model,  Mr.  Romaine  declared,  war¬ 
ranted  this  year’s  advertising  approach 
to  the  new  selling  season  with  an 
even  finer  product  for  1941.  Favor¬ 
able  general  business  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  adds  further  to  Ply¬ 
mouth’s  optimism,  he  said. 

90%  of  Papers  to  Be  Used 
“Newspapers  again  are  the  spear¬ 
head  of  our  new  car  introductory  cam¬ 
paign,”  Mr.  Romaine  said.  “More  than 
90^  of  all  daily  newspaper  circulation 
in  America  will  be  used. 

“Big  space  in  regular  news  sections 
and  special  pages  of  rotogravure,  plus 
added  use  of  color  to  supplement 
black-and-white,  will  stress  the  major 
improvements  for  1941. 

“In  the  farm  market  Plymouth  has 
always  enjoyed  a  large  ‘following  of 
enthusiastic  owners.  This  year  not 
only  the  national  farm  publications, 
but  also  state  and  sectional  papers 
will  carry  our  new  model  story  in 
accordance  with  precise  facts  this 
company  has  gathered  about  its  sales 
in  the  rural  market. 

“Besides  big  newspaper  space,  the 
new  advertising  program  also  in¬ 
volves  dominant  use  of  weekly  and 
monthly,  general  and  class  magazines, 
with  double-page  color  spreads  as 
well  as  radio  and  outdoor.  Spot  radio 
in  addition  to  a  national  network  pro¬ 
gram,  is  included  in  the  October  pro¬ 
gram  to  get  1941  models  off  to  a  fly¬ 
ing  start.” 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

_ By  WARREN  L  BASSETT _ 

Comes  Autumn,  and  the  Urge  to  Buy 


WHEN  FALL  COMES  we  always  get 

a  great  lift  out  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

All  summer  we  have  dutifully 
slumped  with  the  business  slump,  so 
as  not  to  rock  the  boat. 

We  have  floated  idly  on  the  economic 
stream,  buying  nothing  or  practic¬ 
ally  nothing,  outside  of  a  few  ice 
cream  cones  and  a  few  gallons  of  gas. 

We  have  contributed  as  much  as 
anybody  to  the  general  mal  de  mer 
which  affects  business  in  the  summer 
time.  Prof.  Gallup  wouldn’t  have 
to  go  any  farther  than  ourself  to  make 
a  whole  survey  on  this  subject. 

But  once  Labor  Day  is  passed,  we 
begin  to  perk  up.  We  shake  the  sand 
out  of  our  shoes  and  the  Kreml  out 
of  our  hair,  and  start  buying  the  things 
we  have  needed  but  neglected.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  realize  that  we  have  been 
letting  the  U.  S.  conomic  system  down, 
and  we  buy  articles  ranging  from  an 
electric  light  bulb  to  a  new  rug.  Not 
to  mention  window  curtains.  We 
even  start  buying  canned  food  for  the 
dog,  who  all  summer  has  subsisted 
only  on  teddy  bears  from  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  yard,  and  old  or  new  shoes,  sur¬ 
reptitiously  filched  from  the  closet. 

Peace  Here,  Bombs  in  London 

We  pick  up  the  newspapers  and 
study  the  luxury  and  breadth  of  the 
life  that  is  unfolded  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Back  in  our  mind  is  the  sound  of 
cne-ton  bombs  dropping  in  a  London 
street;  we  can  see  the  wrecked  build¬ 
ings,  the  fires,  the  injured,  the  dead. 

But  here — though  we  think  our 
troubles  are  many — life  is  still  com¬ 
paratively  calm  and  orderly.  We  can 
contemplate,  for  awhile  at  least, 
“burnished  furs,  topped  with  a  nas¬ 
turtium  hat  ...  a  new  and  vivid 
winter  palette”  .  .  .  “drama  in  decora¬ 
tion”  ...  “a  lamp  with  royal  plumes” 
.  .  .  “natural  mink  cardigan  excep¬ 
tional  at  $495”  .  .  .  “hand  woven  Har¬ 
ris  tweed”  .  .  .  and  all  the  other  vivid 
array  of  merchandise,  entertainment 
and  living  that  speaks  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages. 

In  page  after  page  of  copy  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  use  of  large  space,  typography 
and  use  of  large  and  artistically  de¬ 
signed  illustrations,  the  so-called 
“American  way  of  living”  goes  on. 


We  can’t  buy  as  much  as  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  like  us  to,  but  we’re 
not  sore  at  the  people  who  can. 

And  we’ll  bet  that  even  the  boys  and 
girls  at  Consumers’  Union  don't  mind 
the  picture  so  awfully  much.  ^ 

Five  New  Space  Shapes 

AND  SPEAKING  of  advertising 

which  will  attract  consumers  and 
make  them  buy  more,  the  American 
Magazine  this  week  announced  that  it 
is  now  offering  five  new  space  shapes 
“which  will  add- greatly  to  the  flex¬ 
ibility  of  handling  advertising  copy 
and  increase  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  the  presentation.’’ 

Describing  the  new  forms  as  “the 
first  really  new  thing  in  publication 
advertising  since  the  half  tone,”  J 
Barret  Scarborough,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  who  originated  them,  declared 
that  “they  effectively  smash,  for  ad¬ 
vertising’s  creative  men,  the  ‘sacred 
square’  which  heretofore  has  re¬ 
stricted  them  in  their  layouts.”  When 
bleed  copy  is  used  the  illusion  of  a 
larger  page  size  is  created. 

Mr.  Scarborough  has  just  completed 
a  trip  around  the  country  presenting 
the  new  space  forms  to  advertisers, 
and  reported  that  wide  interest  was 
shown.  First  of  the  new  copy  will  be 
carried  in  the  December  issue. 

Although  special  ads  will  have  to  be 
prepared  for  the  American  magazine, 
this  will  place  no  great  burden  upon 
advertisers,  Mr.  Scarborough  said, 
since  the  magazine  is  printed  in  roto. 
No  plates  are  required,  work  being 
done  from  the  original  art  work.  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  original  copy,  after  plates 
for  other  magazines  have  been  made, 
may  be  used  for  the  new  copy  shapes, 
he  pointed  out. 

The  new  space  shapes  which  the 
American  is  now  offering  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows: 

Zigzag  Spread:  (Shown  below).  An 
innovation  making  possible  a  variety 
of  new  treatments.  It  consists  of  1/3 
page  horizontal  at  the  top  of  the  left- 
hand  page  and  1  3  page  at  the  bottom 
of  the  facing  right-hand  page,  or  vice 
versa,  connected  by  2  3  of  a  column 
vertical  on  either  side  of  the  gutter. 
The  total  space  is  1 19  pages,  zigzagged 
across  two  pages  of  editorial  matter. 

Animated  Spread:  This  new  device 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

CAREY  SALT  CO.,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
has  appointed  McJunkin  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  Current  plans  call  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  farm  papers,  newspapers, 
on  the  radio  and  in  motion  picture 
theaters. 

Dictograph  Sales  Corp.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  Dictograph  inter-com¬ 
municating  telephone  system,  the 
“Acousticon”  Hearing  Aid  for  the 
Deafened,  theatre  and  church  phone 
equipments  and  Motor  Dictographs, 
has  appointed  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc., 
its  agency. 

Homasote  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in¬ 
stating  and  building  boards  and  pre¬ 
dion-built  homes,  have  appointed 
Doremus  &  Company,  New  York,  to 
handle  their  advertising.  Magazines, 
business  papers  and  direct  mail  are 
used. 

Burnett-Kuhn  Company.  Chicago 
(Contimted  on  page  18) 


The  Zigzag  Spread 


“presents  action  in  advertising  and 
the  reader  takes  part  in  the  action.” 
On  two  facing  pages,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  covers  the  top  1  3  of  one  and 
the  bottom  1/3  of  the  other.  Inserted 
between  the  pages  is  a  vertical  Vz  page 
with  copy  on  both  sides.  This  Vz  page 
when  turned  by  the  reader  “provides 
the  action  to  demonstrate  an  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Strip  Spread:  Designed  “for  pro¬ 
gressive  action  copy”  this  is  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  copy  treatments  as 
well  as  the  comic  strip.  On  two  facing 
pages,  I'i  page  units  run  horizontally 
across  the  book  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page.  Bleed  across  the 
gutter  and  to  the  margin  is  optional 
but  recommended.  The  center  of  the 
two  pages  is  devoted  to  editorial  mat¬ 
ter. 

Horizontal  Page:  Two  horizontal 
half  pages  run  across  the  bottom  of 
facing  pages,  the  top  half  being  edi¬ 
torial. 

Book-Mark  Cover:  “This  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  idea,”  says  Mr.  Scar¬ 
borough.  “The  third  cover  is  ex¬ 
tended  a  half  page  wider  and  folded  in 
as  a  flap.  On  the  outside  of  the  flap 
is  printed  the  American  Magazine’s 
table  of  contents.  When  imfolded,  it 
will  form  part  of  the  third  cover  ad¬ 
vertisement,  IVz  pages  wide.  The  flap 
is  a  book-mark  for  the  reader  and  will 
be  constantly  referred  to.  This  is 
available  in  four  colors  and  letter 
press  only.” 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  respond  to  these 
new  forms.  The  thought  that  occurs 
to  us  is,  “Pity  the  poor  reader!”  but 
Mr.  Scarborough  says  the  American 
editorial  department  was  consulted 
and  accepted  the  idea. 

Newspapers,  because  of  their  large 
pages,  are  quite  unlikely  to  ever 
adopt  such  radical  innovations. 

■ 

40%  Increase 
Due  to  Newspapers 

Concentrated  newspaper  advertising 
was  recently  termed  the  “open  sesame” 
to  the  success  of  co-operative  sales 
promotion  activities  by  A.  T.  Wilks, 
residential  sales  manager  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Electric  Power  Company. 

The  statement  was  made  following 
a  recent  six- week  washer  and  ironer 
drive  in  which  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
electrical  appliance  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  paced  by  the  electric  con.- 
pany  reported  sales  of  169  electno 
washers  with  a  retail  value  of  $10,985. 
for  a  40%  increase  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year. 

Placing  their  entire  appropriation 
in  newspaper  space,  a  total  of  16,674 
lines  were  used  in  the  three  Hunting - 
ton  papers.  Advertiser,  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Sunday  Herald-Advertiser. 
Of  the  total  linage,  4,746  lines  were 
placed  by  the  electric  company,  the 
remainder  by  participating  dealers 
whose  CO  -  operation  was  obtained 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Wilks’ 
staff  and  the  newspapers’  advertising 
staff. 

The  campaign  was  the  third  suc¬ 
cessful  joint  effort  of  the  electrical 
company  and  dealers  this  year. 

■ 

AD  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  Pacific  Council  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  will  hold  its  1940  convention  Oct. 
24  and  25  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte.  Del 
Monte,  Cal.  William  H.  Horsley  of 
Pacific  National  Advertising  Agency, 
Seattle,  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Association,  will  be  in  gen¬ 
eral  charge  of  the  convention. 
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Pan  American 
Press  Day 
Observed  at  Fair 

Addresses  Broadcast  to 
South  America  .  .  .  Ties  Be¬ 
tween  Continents  Stressed 

The  close  friendship  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  North  and  South  America 
were  stressed  in  addresses  presented 
during  Pan  American  Press  Day,  Oct. 

3,  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 
A  reception  for  members  of  the  press 
of  both  continents  was  held  in  the 
executive  lounge  of  the  Ford  Ex¬ 
position  and  the  speeches  were  broad¬ 
cast  by  short  wave  to  South  America. 

Representing  American  newspaper 
publishers,  Max  B.  Cook,  promotion 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  said: 

“We  in  North  America  are  proud 
and  appreciative  of  the  friendship  and 
coojjerative  spirit  daily  demonstrated 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  Latin 
Americas. 

Common  Ties 

“Right  now  we  are  bound  by  a 
conunon  tie.  We  have  a  manifold  duty 
to  perform,  if  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  all  that  it  represents  is 
to  be  allowed  to  go  forward  progres¬ 
sively,  maintain  peace  and  build  for 
the  future. 

“It  involves  a  great  responsibility — 
that  of  telling  the  disagreeable  truth 
to  our  readers — and  then  proving  the 
case. 

“We  here  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America  have  accepted  the 
challenge.  We  are  proud  to  say  that — 
through  past  experience — we  know 
we  do  not  even  have  to  raise  the 
question  of  a  challenge  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  of  the  Latin 
Americas. 

“Both  continents  are  rich  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  traditions.  Latin  American 
and  North  American  newspapers, 
guided  by  those  traditions,  can  be 
counted  on  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  cultural  benefits  of  the  two  con¬ 
tinents,  and  to  champion  the  cause 
of  a  way  of  life  which  will  abound 
in  mutual  good  will  and  prosperity. 

“Ours  is  the  same  fight  toward  a 
mutual  objective — ^that  the  Western 
Hemisphere — all  of  the  Americas — 
may  remain  united  and.  with  eyes  to 
the  front,  march  sturdily  along  the 
road  to  continued  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

“The  publishers,  editors  and  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  and  Canada 
salute  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  of  the  Latin  Americas.” 

Mackey  Speaks 

J.  T.  Mackey,  president,  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  said  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  traveling  constantly 
ip  all  parts  of  the  globe  “not  only 
are  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  jour¬ 
nalism — they  also  serve  as  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  good  will,  and  as  informal 
representatives  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce. 

“So  on  this  Pan  American  Press 
Day  we  welcome  especially  the  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  journeys  have  brought 
them  from  their  neighboring  countries 
to  this  pleasant  and  appropriate  oc¬ 
casion.  With  the  assembled  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  newspaper  interests  and 
activities,  both  southern  and  northern, 
this  meeting  typifies  a  need  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  which  grows 
more  acute  every  hour — the  need,  the 
desperate  need  for  better  understand¬ 
ing  among  men. 

“If  that  potent  phrase  ‘the  power 
of  print’  is  to  fulfill  its  possibilities, 
then  upon  all  who  share  in  the  main¬ 


tenance  of  that  power  rests  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  has  now  become  a 
challenge.  Upon  those  who  write  and 
produce  the  printed  word — and  we 
must  also  include  the  spoken  word — 
upon  all  who  contribute  to  these 
means  for  the  interchange  of  thought 
and  understanding,  hangs  the  hope 
for  eventual  harmony  and  tranquillity.” 

Eldward  C.  Johnston,  vice-president. 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  asked  for 
a  mutual  effort  to  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  of  both  continents  and  said 
4,000  weeklies  were  ready  to  cooperate 
in  the  reciprocity  program. 

James  S.  Carson,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  Inter-America  House, 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  Fred  L. 
Black,  director  of  the  Ford  Exposition 
also  spoke. 

■ 

Urges  Free  Space 
To  Aid  Community 
Sales  Projects 

Reading,  Pa.,  Sept.  28. — The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  should  extend  a 
certain  amount  of  free  space  for  pro¬ 
motional  advertising  during  events 
such  as  community  sales  was  one  of 
the  proposals  advanced  during  an 
open  forum  which  was  part  of  the 
Interstate  Advertising  Manager’s  As¬ 
sociation  conference  held  in  the  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  Hotel  here. 

The  two-day  meeting  brought  to¬ 
gether  newspaper  advertising  men 
from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  Although  shop 
talk  branched  out  along  several  lines, 
most  important  topic  of  discussion  was 
the  subject:  “What  Cooperation  Can 
the  Newspaper  Offer  to  Help  the 
Merchant.” 

Contribute  Fra*  Space 

One  of  the  delegates  brought  up 
the  possibility  of  newspapers  giving 
publicity  through  its  news  columns 
and  display  space  to  community  sales 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  city’s 
merchants  participate.  For  instance, 
the  member  suggested,  the  first  page 
of  a  special  section  on  a  community 
sale  might  serve  as  a  newspaper  con¬ 
tribution  toward  helping  to  make  the 
event  a  success. 

In  addition  to  the  full  page  ad  pub¬ 
licizing  the  community  sale,  the  news¬ 
paper,  added  the  member,  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  devote  some  of  its  news  space 
inside  the  special  section  to  the  shop¬ 
ping  event.  However,  the  delegate 
pointed  out.  merchants  or  merchants’ 
bureaus  such  as  exist  in  most  cities 
should  realize  that  newspapers  must 
be  provided  with  proper  material  be¬ 
fore  they  can  satisfactorily  cooperate. 
Historical  pageants,  window'  trimming 
displays,  athletic  events,  etc.,  should 
be  sponsored  by  the  merchants  during 
such  bargain  days  in  order  to  give  the 
editorial  room  suitable  material.  They 
can’t  very  well  write  about  bargains, 
the  member  stated. 

A  silver  cup  for  the  greatest  linage 
gain  in  the  last  six  months  was 
awarded  to  Neil  Mitchell,  of  the 
Easton  Morning  Free  Press.  A  cer¬ 
tificate  emblematic  of  second  place 
went  to  Charles  Stoneback,  of  the 
Somerset  American.  The  awards  were 
made  by  Lowell  H.  Cross,  of  the 
Stroudsburg  Record,  who  is  chairman 
of  a  special  committee. 

Closer  contact  between  agency  and 
newspaper  was  urged  in  an  address  at 
the  opening  session  by  Donald  T. 
Beaumont,  of  the  advertising  firm  of 
Beaumont,  Heller  and  Sperling,  Read¬ 
ing.  Beaumont  said  that  in  all  fairness 
to  advertisers,  harmony  should  exist 
in  all  relations  of  the  agency  and 
newspaper. 

A  luncheon  which  marked  the  clos¬ 


ing  of  the  conference  was  addressed 
by  Professor  Henry  G.  Buckwalter, 
head  of  the  department  of  business 
administration  at  Albright  College, 
Reading,  who  told  the  advertising  men 
that  they  play  a  big  part  in  distrib¬ 
uting  the  goods  of  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  and  thereby  help  maintain  the 
standard  of  living. 

“You  men  perform  a  big  job,”  he 
asserted.  “Your  salesmanship  and 
your  advertising  are  simply  devices  by 
which  goods  and  services  are  made 
available  to  the  great  army  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Advertising  as  you  have 
made  it  available  enables  us  to  find 
each  other  and  to  save  time  and 
money. 

Distribvtion  Cost 

“Fifty-nine  cents  of  every  retail 
dollar  goes  into  distribution,”  he  said. 
“In  grandmother’s  day  back  in  1870, 
75%  of  the  gainfully  employed  worked 
in  agriculture,  manufacturing  and 
other  productive  activities.  That 
meant  that  only  25%  were  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  and  service  activities. 

“What  happened  by  1930?  Workers 
in  production  dropped  to  50%,  while 
the  proportion  of  employes  in  distrib¬ 
utive  and  service  activities  doubled. 
Very  important  then,  is  the  role  you 
advertising  men  play  in  sending  the 
goods  from  point  of  manufacture  to 
the  point  of  consumption.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  simply  the  show  window  of  the 
competition  that  is  going  on  every¬ 
where.  You  may  be  improving  your 
service,  which  means  the  selling  of 
more,  or  you  may  be  letting  your  ser¬ 
vice  slip,  which  means  the  selling  of 
less. 

“Make  the  small  retailer  realize  what 
large  retailers  already  know,  i.e.:  that 
newspapers  do  a  selling  job  every 
year.  That  interest  and  commission  is 
placed  in  to  the  cash  register  every 
day  through  the  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Buckwalter  was  introduced  by 
Richard  MacDonald,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
president  of  the  association.  Jan.  24 
and  25,  at  Gettysburg,  was  tentatively 
set  as  the  date  and  place  for  the  next 
conference. 

■ 

Plan  Ad  Gridiron 
Dinner  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  1. — Plans  are  being 
completed  here  to  hold  the  first  an¬ 
nual  Advertising  Gridiron  Dinner  in 
connection  with  “ABC  Week”  conven¬ 
tions. 

The  dinner  is  to  be  held  the 
evening  of  Oct.  18  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Stevens  Hotel,  according 
to  Homer  J.  Buckley,  president  of 
Buckley-Dement  Co.,  and  general 
chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 
Proceeds  from  the  event  will  be  do¬ 
nated  to  advertising  scholarship  fund, 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Federated 
Advertising  Club  for  college  students 
seeking  post-graduate  experience  in 
advertising. 

Patterned  after  the  famous  Gridiron 
Club  of  Washington  and  the  Dutch 
Treat  Club  of  New  York  dinners,  the 
local  conclave  will  take  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  and  all  of  its  elements 
“over  the  jumps.”  The  current  na¬ 
tional  political  scene  will  come  in  for 
its  share  of  attention,  too.  All  of  the 
skits  will  be  national  in  character  and 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  serve  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  Harry  Mintum  is  staging  the 
show.  Robert  Pollack,  Times  drama 
critic  and  Herb  Graffis,  Times  col¬ 
umnist,  are  the  authors,  assisted  by 
Russ  Stewart  and  Mel  Barker  of  the 
Times  promotion  department.  More 
than  100  agency  and  publishing  execu¬ 
tives  are  serving  on  committees  in 
charge  of  the  dinner  arrangements. 


Daily  Front-Paged 
Attacking  Letter 
Seeking  Boycott  j 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Oct.  3  _ 
Fletcher  R.  Morgan,  chairman  of 
Democratic  campaign  committee  k- 
Hamilton  County,  issued  a  statemo: 
recently  asking  subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  Chattanooga  Timet  tc 
boycott  this  paper.  It  followed  ai.  i 
nouncement  by  the  Times  for  Wen., 
dell  Willkie.  The  statement  was  n. 
leased  by  Morgan  to  the  News-Fro 
Press,  afternoon  Chattanooga  dailj 
also  for  Willkie,  and  was  picked  a; 
the  next  day  by  the  Times  and  cai. 
ried  on  the  front  page. 

Yesterday  the  Times  received  i  .j 
letter  from  Guy  M.  Gillette,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  k- 
vestigating  campaign  expenditum 
stating  the  committee’s  attention  hac 
been  directed  to  Morgan’s  statement 
Gillette  wrote  “I  personally  feel  sue 
statements  as  are  ascribed  to  Mi 
Morgan  are  detrimental  to  the  puUk 
interest,  yet  I  fail  to  find  in  a  speck 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  any  ' 
information  that  the  alleged  statemen;  1 
wras  given  currency  in  any  othc  J 
manner  than  through  publication  it  i 
your  own  paper.”  He  said,  however  ; 
“if  it  is  your  wish,  the  committee  ' 
will  gladly  receive  any  informatiot 
you  may  desire  to  lay  before  us  rda-  j 
tive  to  the  matter,  but,  on  basis  d  1 
present  information  there  seems  noth-  •: 
ing  to  predicate  action  on.” 

Answered  by  Ochs 

'This  letter  was  published  in  to¬ 
day’s  Times  with  an  answer  signed 
by  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  genera 
manager,  stating  in  headlines  the 
Times  had  “no  desire  to  ‘prosecute  ' 
Morgan.”  ' 

Mr.  Ochs  said  “Mr.  Morgan  is  on 
of  those  unfortunate  individuals  wbc 
simply  does  not  seem  to  understand 
that,  in  America,  men  may  have 
honest  differences  of  opinion  and 
that  they  are  free  to  express  then: 
through  the  press  or  otherwise,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  suppression  by  boycot 
law,  Gestapo  or  whatnot.  It  was  fc 
recognition  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  right  tc 
express  his  opinion  that  the  Time 
reprinted  his  violent  attack  on  the 
newspaper  itself.  It  was  this  same 
Mr.  Morgan — who  several  years  a|: 
introduced  in  the  Tennessee  legisla¬ 
ture  the  so-called  ‘Newspaper  Ga? 
Bill,’  which  attracted  some  nationi 
attention  and  was  defeated.” 

He  said  further  that  what  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  says,  as  an  individual,  “is  of  ne 
particular  significance  locally,  and 
certainly  not  of  importance  to  thf 
work  of  your  committee.  His  publi: 
utterances  as  head  of  the  Democrati; 
campaign  in  this  country,  may  be  s 
matter  of  concern  to  all  interested  t 
preservation  of  Democratic  processes 

Morgan  answered  Ochs  today,  stat¬ 
ing  it  was  generous  of  the  Times  tc 
say  it  had  no  desire  to  “prosecute 
him;  said  he  welcomed  investigatioTi 
and  charged  the  Times  “has  been 
vehicle  and  instigator  of  outlan^ 
and  almost  criminal  libel  again? 
President  Roosevelt  and  has  shown  bj 
its  course  of  action  it  has  absolute!' 
no  regard  for  the  people  it  serves 

He  charged  Mr.  Ochs  had  person¬ 
ally  conducted  a  campaign  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Willkie’s  Comrnmon- 
wealth  and  Southern  Company  (Ten¬ 
nessee  Electric  Power  Co.)  and 
against  public  power  for  Chattanooga 
that  by  a  referendum  the  people  hem 
had  “defeated  the  Times  and  then 
Wall  Street  crowd.”  After  this  elec¬ 
tion,  Morgan  charged,  the  Tlms  ■ 
“slipped  off  its  Wall  Street  wolf 
and  put  on  a  sheep  coat  .  .  .  and  be¬ 
came  a  strong  public  power  advocate  J 
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The  Cleveland  Z-in-l  Market  is 
Running  Full  Blast  in  Production  and  Sales 


Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-l  market. 


An  airplane  trip  over  this  eompact  area 
consisting  of  Greater  Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26  adjacent  counties,  would  diselose 


an  industrial  and  eommercial  activity  un 


surpassed  in  the  past  decade.  All  over 


the  metropolitan  section,  and  in  the 


urban  centers  to  the  east,  west  and  south, 


factories  are  alive  with  several  shifts  of 


workers. 


New  plants  arc  going  up,  and  others  are 


expanding  to  keep  abreast  the  constantly 


increasing  wave  of  orders  rolling  in.  Pay 


rolls  are  fattening  up,  and  retail  sales 


keep  pace. 


This  rich  and  compact  market  is  easily 


reached  through  the  Plain  *  Dealer — the 


only  newspaper  that  goes  into  every  city 


i 


GLEVEUND 


ADJACENT 


COUNTIES 


a 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 


Cuyaheqa  County _ (Clovolond)  .$279,348,143.06 


Countios  (Adjocont  to  Clovelond) 


Hamilton  County 


Franklin  County . I  Columbus ) 


Lucas  County 


Summit  County. 


Montgomery  County  I  Dayton) 


Mahoning  County. ...  I  Youngstown)  $0,594,429.18 


Stork  County. 


Total  for  above  9  markets. 


Grand  total  for  state 


$279,348,163  $184,236,050  $73,521,643 
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Press  Should  Feel  Proud 
Of  6  Billion  Industry 


By  BEN  MELLON 


their  annual  vacations;  2,800,000  fami¬ 
lies  never  get  more  than  1,000  miles 
from  home,  and  4,800,000  families  are 
just  old  homebodys  who  keep  within 
a  500-mile  radius  of  the  home  hearth 
for  their  annual  period  of  play. 

It  is  this  annual  vacation-play — 
freedom  from  humdrum  and  brass- 
hats;  freedom  to  go  where  we  please 
and  do  the  things  we  find  pleasure  in 


SIX  BILLION  DOLLARS  is  a  lot  of  the  All-Year  Club  of  Southern  Cali-  and  do  the  things  we  find  pleasure  in 
money  to  spend  for  release  from  fomia.  In  1921,  when  the  club  was  doing — that  sets  Americanism  apart 
humdrum  and  to  give  expression  to  organized.  Southern  California  had  no  Communism,  Facscism  and  Na- 

joy  in  living.  Roger  Babson  says  summer  visitors  and  local  business  zism  and  puts  us  in  advance  of  all 
American  vacation  spending,  reaching  had  its  usual  summer  slump.  Then  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
its  p>eak  in  August,  will  top  that  figure  the  All-Year  Club  laimched  its  first  Let’s  talk  about  it  and  compare, 
in  1940.  annual  national  advertising  campaign  ^ 

We,  of  the  United  States,  have  come  there  has  been  a  continued  in-  RUIUCniiQn  N©WSlll©n 

to  look  upon  this  annual  spending  for  crease  in  visitors  and  business  each  T 
freedom  from  monotony  as  one  of  year  since.  In  1939,  the  total  num-  *  1 

those  rights  of  all  people  that  has  her  of  traceable  out-of-state  vaca-  The  Rumanian  government.  Sept, 
always  been  going  on.  That  happens  fieri  visitors  reached  1,358.090  and  30,  ordered  all  Rumanian  Jews  em- 
to  be  one  of  those  accepted  ideas  that  they  spent  $129,024,052  which  repre-  ployed  by  foreign  newspapers  and 


Rumanian  N©wsm©n 


ployed  by  foreign  newspapers  and 


just  ain’t  so. 


“Two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay,”  ^ach  dollar  spent  for  national  adver 
the  backbone  of  vacation  spending,  is  fi®rrig. 


sented  a  cash  value  return  of  $35  for  news  agencies  to  cease  working  for 
each  dollar  spent  for  national  adver-  these  organizations  immediately, 
tising.  Thus  Eugen  Kovacs,  who  has  been 


pure  American — just  as  American  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Lin- 


Records  Broken  in  '40 


correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times 
in  Rumania  for  fourteen  years,  has 


the  Declaration  ot  Independence,  Dm-  Reports  from  scattered  and  repre-  on/i  Viic  Hniioc 

coin’s  Gettysburg  Address  and  a  self-  sentative  resort  areas  from  coast  to  ;  „  ^  HUnafrVi  fmm 

sustaining  free  press.  At  this  time,  coast  show  plainly  that  all  previous  Kueharect  ^ 

when  the  greatest  vacation  splurge  of  records  for  vacationists  and  snendinv  t»-  '  ^  -  in  i  i 


when  the  greatest  vacation  splurge  of  records  for  vacationists  and  spending  ar  ,,-3,.^  ,,1,1  I 

this  or  any  other  nation  has  drawn  to  were  shattered  in  1940.  wa^  korn  Tn  TimUoara  thZ  ' 

a  close,  it  is  apt  and  proper  that  the  Like  all  business  (industrial  ?)  de-  paA  ^ the  A  Jtro-SungaTL  EmpTre  ' 

K^fart'thl?  ouJ^niver'^ai  under  the  American  plan  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Imperial  Army 

ing  about  the  fact  that  our  u  e  have  pushed  the  United  States  during  the  Great  War  and  is  one  of 

onTof^he  ^affitionargifte^of'^Ame^  earned  leadership  among  all  the  the  best  known  newspapermen  in  Ru- 

cani«m  that  grew  from  oiir  efforts  to  f^®  World,  annual  vacat'on-  mania.  The  chief  of  the  political  press 

hndd  hp!^^%or  r  bTt^r  and  hannier  ^  dependent  for  success  upon  the  bureau  has  admitted  his  excellence  as 

^a!  of  hf!  Wabife^  production  theory  of  greatest  a  journalist  but  he  states  that  no  ex¬ 
way  of  life  for  all  men.  ^he  greatest  number.  centions  will  be  made  to  the  order 


way  of  life  for  all  men. 

"x”  Press  Should  Feel  Proud 


ceptions  will  be  made  to  the  order 


_  American  vacation  figures,  as  they  which,  incidentally,  will  not  be  pub- 

’The  American  press  has  right  to  feel  should  be,  are  just  as  startling  as  lished  in  the  local  press  there, 
proud  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  automobile,  airplane,  breakfast  food  Other  correspondents  for  American 
helping  create  and  build  this  new  six  or  mouse-trap  production  figures  and  organizations  made  jobless  by  the  de¬ 
billion  dollar  industry  that  people  in  have  no  comparable  parallel  in  the  cree  are  Alex  Coler,  who  has  been  the 
the  mass  might  play.  Therefore,  now  world.  For  instance,  the  experts  tell  Associated  Press  representative  there 
would  seem  an  opportune  time  to  us  that  490,000  families  of  the  United  for  20  years,  and  Liviu  Artemie,  corre- 
push  this  child  of  Americanism  for-  states  travel  5,000  miles  or  more  on  spondent  for  INS. 


ward  to  say  its  piece  in  the  welter  of  - 
ideologies  of  conflicting  patterns  for  I 
better  living  being  offered  in  the  world 
today. 

There  are  hundreds  of  good  stories 
in  the  growth  of  this  All-American 
mass  vacation-play  giant  that  have 
never  been  told  that  should  be  printed 
to  drive  home  to  the  millions  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  gift  that 
this  is  one  of  the  direct  results  of  true 
Americanism  in  operation  in  our  daily  | 
lives.  i 

Until  after  our  war  of  the  states,  | 
vacations  devoted  to  travel  and  play  j 
were  the  special  privilege  of  Kings 
and  other  favored  personages  who 
walked  only  on  the  shaded  side  of  the 
street.  Vacation-play  for  just  folks 
did  not  come  until  after  that  conflict. 

Railroads,  down  through  the  years 
one  of  the  most  damned  divisions  of 
the  American  capitalistic  system,  are 
generally  credited  with  fathering  va-  ! 
cation-play  in  the  1870s — aided  and 
abetted  by  a  struggling  self-sustain¬ 
ing  free  press  that  was  looking  for  ■ 
advertising  crumbs. 

Railroads  Started  It 

Let  it  be  said  here  that  railroads  | 
started  this  play  ball  rolling  the 
American  way  by  setting  a  good  ex-  1 
ample  and  giving  their  own  work-  ' 
ers  vacations  from  the  grind  of  daily  - 
labor  with  passes  to  travel  and  see 
new  sights.  That  was  the  outgrowth 
of  friendly  cooperation  between  em-  i 
ployer  and  employe. 

Those  advertising  crumbs  have,  in 
the  meantime,  become  rich  loaves! 

In  1S40,  more  than  40  states  and 
.  more  than  100  community  organiza¬ 
tions  made  an  advertising  bid  for 
American  vacation  dollars.  The  esti¬ 
mated  expenditures  of  these  combined  ' 
campaigns  for  this  business  of  de¬ 
lightful  living  totaled  more  than 
$5,500,000. 

Just  what  part  advertising  has 
played  in  building  this  $6,000,000,000  . 
industry  is  disclosed  in  the  history  of  > 
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Conditions  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  Its  Retail  Market  Are 
Sound— -More  Favorable  than 
at  Any  Time  in  Recent  Years 


•  Kerr’s,  one  of  the  Southwest’s  leading  stores,  can  speak  with  authority 
about  Oklahoma,  its  market  and  its -media.  Its  convictions  are  based  on 
thirty-two  years  of  serving  Oklahoma  ...  of  watching  Oklahoma  grow  and 
prosper ...  of  advertising  to  it  through  The  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency.  Inc. 


I  ’•'CWMK/ 


Yes — the  temptation  is  to  look 
upon  Kansas  and  the  Topeka 
area  as  first  and  foremost  an 
agricultural  sector  .  .  .  glori¬ 
ously  rich  in  wheat,  grains  of 
all  kinds,  livestock,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  poultry. 


But — in  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  Kansas  stands  9th 
among  all  states.  It  has 
an  ever-growing  transpor¬ 
tation  network  of  10,000 
miles  of  trackage — has 
1,600  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  products  of 
which  now  reach  well 
over  $500,000,000  per 
year.  Raw  materials  are 
processed  with  unusual 
skill. 


The  Topeka  area  is  a 
natural  center  for  this 
industrial  progress.  The 
Topeka  Daily  Capital, 
with  many  special  indus¬ 
trial  issues  and  an  unfail¬ 
ing  editorial  news  policy, 
stands  squarely  back  of 
every  upward  curl  of 
smoke  from  every  factory. 
Employment  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  here. 


Soppka  fiailg  (da^ntal 


TOrCKA.  KANSAS 


CAff{R  RUILICATIONS.  !•< 
Arthar  Caspar,  fvat«4aa»  aad  Rakl»«k«* 

orriccs  Nav  Vafk,  CKicafa,  Dat'*'* 

Kaaiai  Citv.  Saa  Rraacuca 
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GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 

anti-friction  units 

nation  or  production 


“SffS 


Thirty-two  newspapers  and  commercial  plants,  located  in  1 3 
states  of  the  United  States  and  6  foreign  countries,  have  purchased 
a  total  of  348  Goss  High  Speed  Anti-Friction  Units,  75  pairs  of 
High  Speed  Anti-Friction  Folders,  and  7  single  High  Speed  Anti- 
Friction  Folders.  Fifteen  of  these  32  presses  are  equipped  with 
special  color  units.  There,  in  unmistakable  terms,  is  proof  of  Goss' 
leadership  in  the  field  of  modern  newspaper  press  equipment! 


O-TtV*' 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  •  NEW  YORK  NEWS  •  ADELAIDE  (Australia)  ADVERTISER  •  LA  RAZON,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  SEAHLE  TIMES  •  READING  EAGLE 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR  •  STOCKHOLMS  TIDNINGEN,  Stockholm,  Sweden  •  VANCOUVER  (Canada)  SUN 
ARGUS  PRESS,  Ltd.,  London,  England  •  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD  •  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  REPUBLICAN  &  NEWS 
CAPE  ARGUS,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa  •  CHICAGO  TIMES  •  SYDNEY  (Australia)  SUN  •  SHREVEPORT  JOURNAL 
R.  R.  DONNELLEY  &  SONS,  Chicago  •  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  •  WINNIPEG  (Canada)  FREE  PRESS 
EXPRESS,  Glasgow,  Scotland  •  WESTMINSTER  PRESS,  London,  England  •  PEORIA  STAR  •  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
ARKANSAS  GAZETTE,  Little  Rock  •  LONDON  (Canada)  FREE  PRESS  •  BRISBANE  (Australia)  COURIER-MAIL 
AFRO-AMERICAN,  Baltimore  •  CHARLESTON  (S.  C.)  EVENING  POST  •  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT  &  TRIBUNE 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 
Got*  Printing  Pi«ss  Co.,  Ltd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
707  Coll  Building 
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Skott  “Takai. 


AN  UNUSUAL  STORY  was  made 
more  mystifying  by  this  headline  in 
the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette: 

CHILD  BORN  TO 

YOUNG  MAN  IN 

THE  IRON  LUNG 

■ 

EYEBROtVS  were  lifted  in  Fairland, 
Okla..  recently  when  the  News- 
Herald  printed  the  following  item: 

OLD  LANDMARK 

PASSES  AWAY 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Baotist  church  in  this  city 
last  Sunday  afternoon  for  Mrs. 
Mary  Jones,  who  passed  away  at 
her  home  on  Friday  night  at  10.05 
o’clock,  at  the  age  of  84  years  and 
six  montlrs. 

■ 

THE  Akron  Beacon- Journal  recently 
ran  the  following  headline: 

PLAN  TO  SIMPIFY 

PROFITS  TAX  BILL, 
which  caused  the  University  of  Akron 
student  paper  to  comment,  “The  Sen¬ 
ate  tore  it  down  but  it  took  the  Beacon 
to  knock  the  T  out  of  it.” 

■ 

ADD  TRIVIA,  from  the  AP  night  re¬ 
port  recently: 

BULLETIN  ELIMINATION 
CLEVELAND— ELIMINATE  MAN 
STICKS  WIFE’S  ARM  IN  SOUP. 
TRIVIAL 
(THE  AP) 


City  Editor  Helps 
Police  Capture 
Suspect  in  Texas 

Fort  Worth  Press  Newsman 
Makes  Appointment  and 
Meets  'Phoner 

Anonymous  telephone  calls,  with  a 
man’s  voice  in  menacing  tones  threat¬ 
ening  destruction  of  an  airliner,  threw 
confusion  into  editorial  offices  of  the 
Star-Telegram  and  the  Press  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  Sept.  25: 

“Just  want  to  inform  you  that  a 
BranifI  passenger  plane  leaving  Fort 
Worth  at  4:45  today  for  Oklahomr 
City  will  not  reach  its  destination,  i 
am  an  agent  of  the  fuehrer.” 

Checking  revealed  that  the  airline 
had  a  plane  scheduled  to  leave  at 
that  hour,  that  the  line  had  been  re¬ 
ceiving  the  calls  since  the  preceding 
Monday  and  was  forced  to  resort  to 
precautionary  measures  in  guarding 
against  sabotage.  Mail  and  express 
were  being  checked  thoroughly  by 
postoffice  inspectors,  passengers  were 
being  transferred  to  other  planes. 

City  Editor  Meets  Him 

As  the  calls  continued,  the  Press  city 
editor,  T.  A.  Jenkins,  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  caller  at  a  designated 
spot,  assigned  two  reporters  to  watch 
from  a  safe  distance  and  notify  police 
if  the  man  appeared. 

The  mystery  man  appeared  as  per 
appointment.  But  a  hitch  developed 
when  the  reporters,  a  block  distant, 
failed  to  see  him. 

“Pull  around  the  corner,”  the  man 
instructed  the  city  editor  who  was 
driving  his  own  car.  After  a  few 


blocks,  during  which  the  passenger 
elaborated  only  slightly  on  his  “scoop” 
as  he  termed  it,  Jenkins  pulled 
to  a  stop.  Presently,  when  the  news¬ 
paperman  thought  a  squad  car  had 
pulled  up  behind  he  ordered  the  other 
man  from  the  car,  expecting  to  see 
officers  alight  from  the  car  behind 
for  the  arrest.  But,  no,  it  was  not 
a  police  car  and  the  man  ran. 

Jenkins  first  spotted  the  direction 
in  which  the  man  started,  then 
luu'ried  to  a  phone  to  call  for  a  squad 
car.  An  hour’s  cruising  followed. 
Meantime,  the  mystery  man  resumed 
his  calls  to  the  newspaper  offices,  at 
length  agreed  to  meet  a  girl  reporter 
at  the  same  spot  as  before. 

Officers,  accompanied  by  Jenkins, 
arrested  the  man  as  he  walked  to 
keep  the  second  appointment. 

The  man,  a  former  police  dispatcher 
in  Oklahoma  City,  was  found  to 
be  suffering  from  a  mental  illness, 
was  placed  in  county  custody  for  a 
lunacy  hearing. 

■ 

Bill  for  Extension  of 
Wage-Hour  Exemption 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  1. — A  bill 
to  extend  to  daily  newspapers  of  3,000 
or  less  circulation,  the  exemption  now 
carried  in  the  wage-hour  law  for 
newspapers  in  that  circulation  bracket 
which  are  printed  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  or  tri-weekly,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  of 
Texas. 

Publishers  of  small  dailies  have  pro¬ 
tested  often  that  they  are  in  direct 
competition  with  the  exempt  group 
yet  are  deprived  of  the  exemption. 

Referred  to  the  committee  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  labor,  the  Sheppard  bill  is 
conceded  no  chance  of  adoption  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  session.  i 


ADD  TALES  of  Country  Correspond¬ 
ents: 

Don  Hinga,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  in  looking 
over  the  day’s  submission’s  from  one 
of  his  stringers,  found  a  story  on  a 
murder  that  had  happened  five  days 
previously.  Hinga  wired  him  imme¬ 
diately  asking  how  come  the  delay. 

Back  came  the  answer:  “Couldn’t 
get  funeral  arrangements  any  sooner.” 
■ 

Kditok  &  Publishes  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

RETURNS  TO  PARIS 

Effective  Oct.  7,  Petit  Porisicn,  now 
being  issued  at  Vichy,  will  end  its 
exile  and  return  to  Paris  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  paper  is  the 
second  French  paper  to  resume  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  occupied  territory,  the 
other  being  L’Oeuvre  which  trans¬ 
ferred  on  Sept.  20. 


Circulation  for 
SEPTEMBER 

308,848 
SUNDAY  206,998 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 


SUN PAPERS 


Announcement 


Effective  January  1,  194],  The 
Houston  Post  will  discontinue  carry¬ 
ing  The  American  Weekly  .  .  .  and 
will  commence  the  publication  of  its 
own  Magazine  Section,  to  be  printed 
in  4  colors. 

Advertising  rates  may  be  had 
upon  request. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

Allen  G.  Pike  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

AdvertUing  Director  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Another 

Special 


Series 


"YOUR 

NERVES” 

by 

Winfred 

Rhoades 

author  of 

“The  Self  You  Have  to 
Live  With” 

“Meeting  the  Challenge 
of  Life” 

A”.  easy  -  to  -  read,  au¬ 
thoritative  series  tell¬ 
ing  readers  how  to  live 
happier  lives  —  based  on 
the  work  of  the  Thought 
Control  Clinic  of  famed 
Boston  Dispensary. 

12  daily  articiM 
Releasing  Mon.,  Oct  7 
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Life  Insurance 
pays  three  ways 


T\  11'  story  oi  life  insurance  covering  the 
period  since  1929  is  a  story  ol  achieve¬ 
ment  through  a  great  democratic  institution. 

I'.very  day  during  the  troublesome  193()s 
life  insurance  companies  paid  S8, 32 5,107  to 
policyholders  and  beneficiaries.  In  1939  these 
payments  totaled  over  three  billion  dollars  in 
the  United  States  and  C>anada.  Of  this  total, 
64.06  per  cent  was  paid  to  living  policyhold¬ 
ers  and  25.94  per  cent  to  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  policyholders. 

W  ithout  these  life  insurance  dollars,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  want  would  have  been  the  lot  of 
many  folks.  Alore  millions  of  relief  dollars 
would  have  ffowed  from  the  public  purse. 
And  while  life  insurance  dollars  are  wait¬ 


ing  to  be  distributed  to  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries,  they  are  invested  in  the  people’s 
government  and  in  business,  contributing  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  country  at  large. 

l.ife  insurance  pays  three  ways. 
During  a  man’s  earning  years  his  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  are  enhanced 
because  the  dollars  he  pays  for  life 
insurance  are  reinvested  in  American 
enterprises.  If  he  outlives  his  family’s 
dependency  upon  him,  his  life  insur¬ 
ance  will  pay  him  cash  or  income 
during  old  age.  If  he  dies  too  soon,  life 
insurance  will  maintain  his  family. 

Life  insurance  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
American  way  of  life. 


Some  day  you  or  your  family  will  thank 
the  agent  who  persuaded  you  to  buy 
life  insurance. 


this  AOVERTISEMENT  paid  for  by  1939  ANNUAI.  MESSAGE  OF  I.IFK  INSURANCE 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  11 

agency,  is  now  handling  the  account 
of  Pro-Dura  Dye  Tablets,  a  product 
of  O.  P.  Rubardt  Co.,  Chicago. 

Park  &  Tilford  Import  Corp.  has 
just  released  its  Fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  Vat  69  Scotch  Whisky.  Once- 
a-week  insertions,  in  sizes  ranging 
down  from  340  lines,  will  run  in  key- 
city  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  until  Christmas  week. 

In  addition  half-pages  will  be  used  in 
Life,  Fortune  and  Esquire,  and  i-wp- 
thirds  pages  in  two  colors  In  the  New 
Yorker,  Charles  M.  Storm  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

Continental  Research  Corp.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  prepare  an  advertising  campaign  on 
“Concoil,”  a  new  greaseless  lubricant 
and  various  other  products.  Hunting 
and  Fishing  publications  will  be  used. 

John  R  Riordan  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  selected  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Milano  and  Heart 
OF  California  Wines.  Newspapers 
will  be  used. 

Mac-Rac  Company  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
has  appointed  Gerth-Knollin  Agency, 
San  Francisco,  to  handle  its  cam¬ 
paign  advertising  a  patented  shoe 
rack  and  shoe  tree  combination.  Na¬ 
tional  distribution  of  the  product 
under  the  trade  name  of  “Mac-Rac 
Spring-Flex  Shoe  Care”  is  planned. 

ScHENLEY  Distilleries,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Brisacher,  Davis  and  Staff, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  immediate  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  on  Belmont  Bourbon  in  the  11 
western  states. 

Newspapers  in  19  cities  throughout 
the  Middlewest  and  Southwest  will 
be  used  in  the  Fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Tom  Moore  cigars,  a  product 
of  Webster-Eisenlohr,  Inc.  Tom 
Moore  advertising  is  handled  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

■ 

Advertisers,  Agencies 
Media  Are  Listed 

Standard  Advertising  Register  this 
week  released  the  following  list  of  new 
advertisers  with  their  agencies  and  the 
media  to  be  used; 

Crystal  Cave,  Berks  Trust  Bldg.,  Reading, 
Pa. — “Tour' St  Attractions.  Beaumont,  Heller 
&  Sperling,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa,  Using  news* 
papers,  magazines,  painted  boards,  posters, 
circulars,  outdoor  signs.  Appro.,  $10,000. 

Cuban  Honey,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Mich. — "El 
Aguinaldo  Cuban  Honey.”  Premier  Adver. 
Agency,  I.;.iising,  Mich.  Using  newspapers, 
radiocasting,  health  publications. 

Goodman  i  Company,  42  W.  Washington 
St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. — “Kings.”  Simons- 
.Michelson  Co.,  Uetroit,  Mich.  Using  busi¬ 
ness  publications — Distr. :  national.  Dealers 
1,000. 

Mineral  Foods,  Lt<l.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa — 
“C2  Minnrell  Health  Food.*'  Coolidge  Adver. 
Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa— Distr.:  national. 

Nutritional  Research  Association,  Inc., 
South  Wh.tley,  Ind. — “Cartene,  Carrot  Oil, 
heat  Germ  Oil.  Vitamin  Concentrates.** 
J.  R.  Hamilton  Adver.  Agency,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Using  magazines,  trade  papers,  direct  by  mail 
— Distr.:  National. 

The  Olt  Bros.  Brewing  Co.,  20  No.  McGee 
St.,  Dayton,  Ohio — “Beer  and  Ale.”  Hugo 
Wagenseil  &  Associates,  Dayton,  Ohio — F. 
Harwood.  Acct.  Exec.  Using  newspapers — 
Distr. :  National. 

Peerless  Pump  Division  Food  Machinery 
Corp.,  301  W.  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — 
“Peerless  Pumps.”  The  McCarty  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Using  magazines,  trade 
papers,  farm  papers,  export  publications,  cir¬ 
culars,  business  publications — Distr.:  National. 

Steep-A-Lax  Company,  Burlington,  Vt. — 
“Steep-.A-Lax.”  Hays  Adver.  Agency,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vt.  Using  newspapers,  direct  by 
mail,  dealer  helns.  circulars — Distr.:  Con¬ 
sumers;  Eastern  U.  S.  A. 


TO  JOIN  N.  W.  AYER 

Effective  Oct.  14,  Herbert  C.  San¬ 
ford  will  join  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
as  assistant  to  H.  L.  McClinton,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  radio  produc¬ 
tion,  New  York.  Mr.  Sanford  entered 
radio  in  1928  with  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  and  has  remained 
with  this  company  in  a  production  and 
executive  capacity  until  the  present 
move.  During  this  period,  he  has 
produced  more  than  a  score  of  well- 
known  shows.  A  member  of  the 
Lambs  Club,  Mr.  Sanford  is  also  a 
composer  of  popular  songs,  several  of 
which  have  been  published. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

MARVIN  S.  KNIGHT,  for  the  last 

seven  years  a  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  on 
Oct.  1  joined  the 
William  Esty  & 

Co.,  Inc.  Prior 
to  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  J. 

Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  Mr.  Knight 
was  for  10  years 
with  Erwin 
Wasey  and  Com¬ 
pany  where  he 
was  a  vice-pres¬ 
ident. 

John  W.  Darr, 
vice  -  president 


Marvin  S.  Knight 


and  director  of  public  relations  of 
Commercial  Investment  Trust  Inc., 
resigned,  as  of  Oct.  1,  to  become  man¬ 
aging  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Relations,  Inc., 
New  York.  For  many  years  Mr.  Darr 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  public 
relations,  serving  some  of  America’s 
top  ranking  companies  among  which 
was  C.I.T.  In  1935,  he  was  invited  to 
join  that  company  as  vice-president. 
Mr.  Darr  will  continue  as  a  trustee 
of  the  C.I.T.  (Commercial  Investment 
Trust)  Safety  Foundation. 

Herbert  T.  Hand,  Jr.,  executive  of 
the  H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  Boston 
agency,  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  that  organization.  Hb 
was  an  executive  of  the  Boston  office 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  national  advertising  agency,  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Humphrey  firm  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

Chester  J.  Doyle,  media  analyst  in 
charge  of  the  newspaper  division  of 
San  Francisco  offices,  McCann-Elrick- 
son,  Inc.,  will  address  the  California 
Circulation  Managers  Association  con¬ 
vention  on  “What  a  Space  Buyer 
Looks  For  in  Newspaper  Circulation.” 
The  convention  will  be  held  Oct.  20- 
22  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Metz  Bowen  Hayes,  special  Boston 
advertising  representative  of  the  Mac- 
fadden  publications,  was  honored  at 
a  testimonial  luncheon  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Sept.  30,  marking 
has  50th  anniversary  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  man.  F.  W.  Hatch  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  was 
toastmaster.  Henry  B.  Humphrey  of 
the  Humphrey  Agency,  presided.  It 
was  a  triple  anniversary  celebration 
for  Hayes,  as  he  observed  his  70th 
birthday  anniversary  Sept.  14  and 
his  44th  wedding  anniversary  Sept.  28. 

Kenneth  S.  Walker,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  Hanover 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  to  the  lx>ard  of  directors 
of  J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency. 

Rubin  Richman  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  Goldblatt 


Brothers,  Chicago  department  store 
chain,  and  one  of  the  largest  local 
users  of  newspaper  advertising  space. 
Mr.  Richman  succeeds  William  Fut- 
TERMAN,  who  has  been  promoted  to 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Goldblatts. 

Richard  D.  Messinger  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Fruit  Growers  Ltd.,  succeeding 
Harold  A.  McCoy,  who  has  joined 
Walker  &  Downing,  Pittsburgh  agency, 
which  handles  the  growers  account. 

Norman  W.  Baxter  has  resigned  as 
public  relations  director  of  the  Dis¬ 
tilled  Spirits  Institute,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Harold  H.  Black,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Railroad  Employees 
Personal  Loan  Co.,  has  opened  his 
cwn  agency  at  11  W.  42d  St.,  under 
the  name  of  Harold  H.  Black  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Carl  Herrforth  has  joined 
the  new  company  as  art  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

William  Forshaw,  formerly  of  the 
media  department  of  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inc.,  is  now  with  Asia  Mag¬ 
azine  as  a  space  salesman. 

Hugh  Kendall  Boice,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  has 
been  named  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  of  Station  WQXR. 

Helen  Slater  Ayers,  formerly  fea¬ 
ture  advertising  director  of  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  the  Grey  Advertising  agency. 

Robert  L.  Nourse  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Barton  A.  Stebbins,  Los  Angeles,  and 
John  M.  Dolph,  formerly  assistant 
Pacific  Coast  general  manager  for 
CBS,  have  joined  the  Anderson,  Davis 
&  Platte  agency  in  New  York,  the  for¬ 
mer  as  account  executive,  and  the 
latter  in  the  radio  department. 

Jesse  H.  Lide  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  merchandise 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Westinghouse  mer¬ 
chandising  division  by  Roger  H. 
Bolin,  department  manager.  For  the 
last  six  years  Mr.  Lide  has  been  sales 
development  manager  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  division’s  middle  Atlantic 
district,  with  headquarters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  is  a  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  with  headquarters  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Albert  W.  Martinez,  former  Long 
Island,  N.  Y,,  newspaperman,  has 
joined  the  publicity  staff  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Martinez 
w*as  with  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
the  Nassau  Daily  News.  He  also 
worked  on  the  Syracuse  Joumal- 
American  copy  desk  and  served  as 
assistant  to  the  director  of  publicity 
of  Hearst  Magazines. 


FLEISCHMANN  DRIVE 

A  new  Fleischmann  Yeast  campaign 
which  is  being  launched  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  December.  Leading 
national  magazines  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  sections  will  feature  “the  new 
pleasant  way  to  take  yeast.”  Full 
and  two-thirds  page  ads  will  be  used 
in  national  magazines  with  smaller 
“eye-catcher”  ads  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  and  in  30  fiction  groups,  house¬ 
hold  and  farm  publications.  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  is  the  agency.  j 

STEINWAY  DRIVE 

Daily  newspapers  and  the  Sunday 
rotogravure  sections  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  will  be  used  in  the 
Fall  advertising  campaign  for  Stein¬ 
way  Pianos.  This  is  the  40th  consec¬ 
utive  year  of  advertising  for  Steinway 
and  Sons.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc, 
Philadelphia  has  handled  the  account 
for  the  entire  period.  Trade  papers 
and  a  series  of  dealer  advertisements 
will  also  be  used. 

NEW  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

James  V.  Malone,  former  director 
of  research  and  promotion  for  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  has  organ¬ 
ized  his  own  advertising  agency  at 
664  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Malone,  who  was  at  one  time  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm  of  Zeff  &  Malone,  will 
specialize  in  research  and  copy  for 
industrial  accounts  and  offer  a  pub¬ 
lishers’  consultation  service. 

USING  LARGE  SPACE 

A  large  space  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  has  been  started  by  Northam 
Warren  Corporation  for  Cutex.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  is  the  agency. 


In  worthwhile  home  areas  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  The  Sun  is  read 
by  those  substantial  families  who 
are  New  York’s  leading;  purchasers 
of  every  worthwhile  product. 


NEW  YORK 


When  you’re  up  there 
at  the  plate  and  Rowe 
or  Derringer  is  throw¬ 
ing  that  fast  one,  you'd 
be  in  a  serious  predica¬ 
ment  without  your  bat. 

Similarly,  when  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  hit  wirh 
the  heavy-purchasing 
Fort  Wayne  market, 
you  can't  do  without 
this  favorite  medium 
of  retail  and  general 
advertisers  .  .  . 


FORT  WAYNE, IND. 


Nation^  Representatives : 

ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 
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GOOD  REPORTING 

FEW  AMERICANS  who  can  read  newspaper 

type  are  not  aware  of  the  tremendous  propa¬ 
ganda  that  prepared  the  way  for,  and  it  is  said, 
brought  to  fruition,  the  naval  base-destroyer  deal 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
There  has  been  nothing  underhanded  or  secret 
about  its  movements.  Its  ideas  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  several  full-page  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  revered  name  of  William 
Allen  White  has  been  featured  as  committee  head. 
Wide  publicity,  voluntary  and  otherwise,  has  been 
given  to  the  activity  of  the  several  individuals  and 
groups  working  for  aid  to  the  Allies. 

Few  of  us  realize,  however,  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  now  nationwide,  that  it  includes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  influimtial  editors,  publishers,  commentators, 
educators  and  others  with  broad  impacts  ujmn 
our  national  life,  or  that  it  now  has  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  spontaneously  organized  branch  among 
Americans  in  England.  It  is  a  group  with  jwwers 
that  cannot  now  be  comprehended  for  the  future 
direction  of  our  national  affairs.  So  it  is  a  major 
subject  for  newspaper  treatment,  in  news  and 
editorials. 

The  best  job  that  has  been  done,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  that  of  Charles  G.  Ross,  contributing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  This  news- 
I)aper  is  maintaining  its  traditional  independence, 
criticizing  acts  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
which  it  regards  as  inconsistent  with  our  tradi¬ 
tions  (that  included  the  destroyer  deal) ,  and  also 
easting  a  none-too-pleasant  eye  at  Mr.  Willkie. 
Mr.  Ross’s  article,  dated  from  Washington,  ran 
more  than  18  columns,  and  related  every  fact 
l)ertinent  to  the  White  Committee’s  activities 
since  last  June.  The  job  was  done  in  wholly 
objective  fashion  and  produced  a  document  that 
may  have  historic  importance.  Incidentally,  it  was 
excellent  reporting. 


O  Lord,  how  long  shall  I  cry,  and  thou  wilt  not 
hear!  even  cry  out  unto  thee  of  violence,  and  thou 
wilt  not  save! — Habakkuk  1:2. 


"ULSTER  COUNTY  GAZETTE" 

AMESfCA’S  annual  moving  day  may  be  mir- 


TEST  CASES 

THREE  PENDING  newspaper  cases  under  the 
Wage  &  Hour  law  jxromise  to  Ik*  of  sujireme 
importance  to  newspxajors.  The  Wage  &  Hour 
Division  has  asked  the  United  States  Court  in 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  to  order  the 
Easton  Publishing  Company  and  the  Plain  Dealer 
Publishing  Company,  also  of  Easton,  t(»  o|H‘n  pay¬ 
roll  records  to  the  division’s  inspectors.  The 
compjanies  have  filed  in  the  same  court  a  motion  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  division’s  action.  The 
Lowell  Sun  Comjjany  is  fighting  a  similar  action 
before  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Boston.  It  is 
the  declared  intention  of  the  division  to  apjily  to 
these  cases  decisions  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  Chicago  and  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  against  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  The 
mail  order  firm’s  jx*tition  to  the  United  States 
Sup)reme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  now 
|)ending. 

Newsp)apcr  publishers  should  remember,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  litigation,  that  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Appjeals  decided  in  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  case  that  the  comj)any  must  pro¬ 
duce  its  payroll  records,  under  the  doctrine  that 
the  company  was  engaged  in  a  business  that  was 
subject  to  regulation  in  the  public  interest. 
Newspapjers  have  not  conceded  that  the  board 
has  that  regulatory  pwwer  over  the  i)ress  under 
the  Wage  &  Hour  law.  No  court  has  yet  ruled 
that  the  board  has  such  regulatory  pmwer  over 
the  press. 
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FASHIONS  FOR  REPORTERS 

PRESIDENT  DIXON  RYAN  FOX  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  writes  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  protesting  against  the  negligent 
attire  of  reporters,  p)hotographers,  and  news-reel 
men  at  the  recent  tiOOth  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  President  Fox 
will  be  remembered  by  Columbia  University 
students  of  a  quarter  century  ago  as  a  young 
professor  of  history,  with  a  droll  humor  and  a 
correctness  of  dress  that  was  cxempilary  even  in 
those  days  when  everybody  wore  Hoover  collars. 
He  has  lent  full  dignity  to  any  academic  pwst  that 
he  occupned;  his  contributions  to  contempH)rary 
and  educational  journalism  have  been  ecpually 
edifying. 

The  Times  joshed  the  letter  a  bit,  correctly 
claiming  that  the  educator’s  compdaiut  did  not 
apipily  to  its  repiresentatives  and  agreeing  that  a 
rcpKirter  assigned  to  Pennsylvania’s  bi-centenary 
might  “gracefully  take  his  hat  off.”  .\nd  the  Times 
went  on,  in  words  that  will  fall  sweetly  on 
domestic  newspiapHT  ears: 

“.  .  .  There  is  a  kind  of  honesty  and  informality 
in  American  rcpxjrting  that  would  be  lost  if  re¬ 
form  went  much  further  than  this.  The  kept 
piress  in  some  Europiean  countries  can  be  counted 
on  to  wear  p)in-stripK*d  trousers,  a  cutaway  with 
a  gardenia  and  a  high  hat.  Somehow,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  repKirter  whose  p)ants  may  need  pressing 
but  who  is  free  to  write  the  news  as  he  finds  it  is 
a  hapipier  spx:ctacle.’’ 

Check!  But,  need  we  pjormit  President  Fox’s 
piicture  of  what  went  on  at  one  spiectacle  to  stand 
as  typical?  It  is  not,  in  the  experience  of  the 
wlitor  of  FhiiTOR  &  Publisher,  who  gets  around 
with  newspaper  people  as  much  as  anybody  in 
these  parts.  He  has  seen  peopile  who  fitted  Dr. 
F'ox’s  descripition  perfectly,  but  he  has  seen  many 
more  who  did  not  consider  eccentricity  in  dress 
as  a  part  of  their  professional  equipment.  He 
pirefers  to  regard  the  latter  as  more  typical  of  the 
whole,  as  they  are  of  his  experience. 


rored  in  the  number  of*  copies  of  the  ^'Ulster 
County  Ga^tte”’  qf  J^uary,  1800,  which  are 
turning  up)  as  alleged  antiques.  Like  all  of  the 
hundreds  we  have  seen  in  the  past  ten  years,  the 
present  crop  includes  no  original  copy.  All  are 
reproductions,  not  exact  facsimiles,  and  were  prob¬ 
ably  turned  out  50  or  more  years  after  the  editions 
which  chronicled  the  death  and  burial  of  Pres¬ 
ident  George  Washington. 

The  experts  have  ten  tests  for  determining  the 
authenticity  of  alleged  ori^nals.  According  to 
a  booklet  written  by  R.  W.  G.  Vml,  published  by 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  an  original  must 
meet  air-tight  sp)ecifications  concerning  water¬ 
marks,  italic  capitals,  quality  of  papier,  quality  of 
printing,  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  long  “s,” 
the  presence  of  certain  commas  and  spiecific  tyjio- 
graphical  errors,  the  width  and  length  of  columns, 
and  the  arrangement  of  mourning  rules. 

There  is,  however,  a  simple  rule  by  which  the 
owner  of  a  yellowed  copy  of  the  papier  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  his  “treasure.”  If  the  news- 
papier’s  title  line  is  in  italic  capitals;  if  the  second 
line  of  the  heading  “Published  at  Kingston,  (Ulster 
County)  by  Samuel  Freer  and  Son,”  has  no 
comma  after  the  parenthesis,  and  if  the  first 
line  of  the  fourth  column  of  the  first  page  reads, 
“command  the  town;  and  notwithstanding,”  then 
there  is  a  pios.sibility  that  the  copy  is  an  original. 
If  it  passes  the  other  tests  named  by  Mr.  Vail, 
it  is  a  rare  treasure,  indeed.  There  have  been 
more  than  60  reprintings  of  the  original,  but  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  genuine  copy  of  Freer’s  papier 
has  been  found  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Xo  a  non-legal  mind,  the  First  Amendment 
bo.  the  Con.stitution  seems  an  effective  barrier  to 
the  assumption  of  such  piower  and  to  its  affirma¬ 
tion  by  the  courts. 

The  pioint  is  that  newspapier  publishers  should 
not  regard  the  two  decisions  in  the  Montgomery 
Ward  suit  as  determining  their  spiecific  rights. 
They  should  not  regard  the  decision  to  be  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  governing  the  press, 
piending  a  determination  of  the  spiecific  issue  of 
the  board’s  control  over  the  press.  The  law  should 
be  obeyed,  but  it  should  be  obeyed  wdth  care 
that  obedience  does  not  sacrifice  rights  that  are 
apparently  not  concerned.  The  spiecial  piosition 
that  newspapiers  occupy  among  our  institutions 
will  be  set  forth  compietently  before  the  propier 
courts  in  the  two  major  cases  now  piending. 
Until  they  are  finally  determined,  it  is  our  coun¬ 
sel  that  newspapiers  take  every  legal  step  to  pro¬ 
tect  privileges  which  are  precious  to  their  owners, 
their  employes,  and  their  readers,  as  citizens  of  the 
republic,  against  invasion  under  a  statute  which 
was  never  consciously  designed  to  apply  to  news¬ 
papier  opierations.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  for¬ 
feit  a  privilege  than  to  waive  its  principle. 

Courage  Is  the  best  gift  of  all;  courage  stands 
before  everything.  It  Is  what  preserves  our 
liberty,  safely,  life,  and  our  homes  and  parents, 
our  country  and  children.  Courage  comprises 
all  things;  a  man  with  courage  has  every  bless¬ 
ing. — Plautus,  Amphitruo,  Act  I,  Scene  2. 


A  SHRINKING  WORLD 

IT  CROSSES  the  line  of  banality  to  remark  in 

1940  on  the  shortening  of  world  distances 
since  1900,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
pirocess  is  hardly  more  than  begun.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  war-torn  1940,  ingenious  man  continues 
to  crowd  the  sun  in  his  daily  journey.  Until  last 
month,  the  continent  of  Australia  was  “down 
under”  for  all  but  a  few  Americans  and  Europieans. 
Today,  it  can  be  reached  by  air  from  New  York 
in  scarcely  more  time  than  was  used  10  years  ago 
in  going  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

What  this  development  will  mean  for  the 
American  and  the  Australian  continents  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  piolitical  relations,  only  a  rash 
prophet  w'ould  venture  to  guess  today.  It  will 
mean  something,  if  the  enterprising  Australians 
piursue  their  future  according  to  past  pierformance- 
Already,  Australian  short-wave  broadcasts  have 
been  extended  to  reach  the  .\merican  audience  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day  and  in  almost  any 
piart  of  the  country,  and  they  are  seeking  listings 
of  their  programs  in  American  newspapiers. 

A  sample  week’s  program  which  has  just 
reached  us  combines  music,  discussion  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  war  activities,  and  frequent  descriptive 
pieriods  on  Australia’s  trade  and  entertainment 
attractions  for  visitors.  .As  this  broadcasting  in¬ 
cludes  no  commercial  advertising,  it  might  pro¬ 
vide  a  restful  interlude  for  .Americans  who  o«a- 
sionally  get  too  much  spion-sor  and  too  little 
knowledge  or  fun  in  their  radio  hours. 
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Claude  A.  Rowley 


CLAUDE  A.  ROWLEY,  publisher  of 
Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon,  and 
associated  newspapers  and  Mrs.  Row- 
ley  were  honor 
guests  at  a  sur-  | 
prise  party  Sept. 

28  at  the  Hotel 
Ashtabula  at¬ 
tended  by  more 
than  200  present 
and  former  em¬ 
ployes,  marking 
the  20th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Mr. 

Rowley’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the 
local  newspaper 
field.  He  bought 
the  daily  in  1920. 

Mr.  Rowley  was  presented  a  scrap 
book  signed  by  all  those  present  and 
Mrs.  Rowley  a  bouquet  of  roses. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  named  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  Advertising  Men’s 
Gridiron  Dinner  to  be  held  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  during  ABC 
Week.  Robert  Pollack,  Times  drama 
CTitic,  has  been  appointed  head  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  the  gridiron  skits. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Russ  Stewart, 
Chicago  Times  syndicate  manager,  and 
Herb  Graflis,  Times  syndicate  col¬ 
umnist. 

Senator  Carter  Glass,  publisher, 
Lynchbttrg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance, 
was  honored  at  the  concluding  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  66th  annual  convention  of 
American  Bankers  Assn.,  last  week 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  as  “a  leading 
exponent  of  economic  sanity  in  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  country,”  Sen. 
Glass,  the  author  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act  of  1913,  received  a  testi¬ 
monial  scroll  in  appreciation  of  his 
more  than  40  years  of  public  service. 

K  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  and  E.  L. 
Kurth  of  Lufkin,  president  of  the 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  were 
among  the  honor  guests  at  a  barbecue 
in  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  Sept.  21. 

H.  C.  Ogden,  publisher.  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register  was  honor 
guest  at  a  dinner-dance  in  the  McLure 
Hotel  Sept.  23,  which  marked  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  publication. 
More  than  250  persons  were  present. 
He  was  presented  with  a  bronze 
pl^ue  in  recognition  of  his  50  years 
with  the  News. 

Edwin  J.  Kiest,  publisher,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  for  more  than 
years,  celebrated  his  79th  birthday 
Sept.  24  by  gomg  to  College  Station 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
(hrectors  of  A.  &  M.  College, 

Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  Pub- 
hshing  Co.,  Inc.,  Sept.  25  was  elected 
to  the  33d  degree  of  Free  Masonry  by 
the  Supreme  Council  of  that  order. 
William  J.  Conners,  Jr,,  publisher, 
*^<do  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has 
tieen  elected  chairman  of  the  groimds 
roimittee  of  the  Country  Club  ofl 
Buffalo. 

^Iph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher,  Ken- 
tsna  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  was  toast- 
2J®ster  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
avem  League  of  Wisconsin  during 

?  meeting  in  Kenosha, 

Sept.  23-25. 

J.  McDonald,  publisher 
a  J  ^  Albany  Knickerbocker  News, 
,1  ®  Archibald,  publisher  of 

e  Albany  Times-Union,  have  been 
Ppointed  by  Mayor  Thacher  of  Al- 
Ko  serve  on  the  27-mem- 

“er  Albany  Defense  Council. 

publisher  of  PmJ 
York,  will  address  an  all-uni¬ 


versity  convocation  at  Rutgers,  New 
Bnmswick,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  15,  on 
“Truth  in  Joiumalism.” 

E.  J.  Tilton,  publisher,  Aliquippa 
(Pa.)  Daily  Gazette,  has  taken  up 
aviation  and  is  publishing  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  “cub”  in  his  paper. 

George  M.  Slocum,  publisher.  De¬ 
ft  oit  Automotive  News,  is  chairman  of 
a  civic  committee  sponsoring  the 
Detroit  -  Huron  -  Clinton  Parkway. 
Members  of  the  committee  include; 
Edgar  A.  Guest,  poet,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Clifford  C.  Ward,  publisher. 
River  Rouge  (Mich.)  Herald  and  Al- 
'oert  Stoll,  Jr.,  conservation  editor, 
Detroit  News. 

Major  John  Evans  Crown,  editor, 
New  Orleans  States,  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Young  Men’s  Business  Club 
of  New  Orleans.  He  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  their  luncheon  meeting. 

Brewster  P.  Campbell,  executive 
editor,  Kansas  City  Journal,  is  in  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  in  Kansas  City  re¬ 
covering  from  a  minor  operation. 

Charles  M.  Young,  Jr.,  whose 
father  is  publisher  of  the  Helena 
(Ark.)  World,  has  been  advanced  from 
second  to  first  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps.  He  has  been  an 
instructor  since  graduation  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  and  Kelly 
Field. 

In  The  Business  Office 

L.  C.  LAU,  advertising  manager  of 
Beaumont,  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Mid-West  News¬ 
paper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’ 

Assn.,  at  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting 
held  Sept.  15-16 
in  Kansas  City, 
to  succeed  R.  L. 

Rose,  national 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Jefferson 
City  (Mo.)  Capi¬ 
tal  News  and 
Post-Tribune  Mr 
Lau  began  his 
career  in  Colum¬ 
bus  O.,  and  has  held  executive  posts 
on  newspapers  in  Nashville,  Ft.  Worth, 
Little  Rock,  and  Shreveport,  La.,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Beaumont  several  years 
ago. 

Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  discussed  advertising  and  re¬ 
tailing  at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club  at  the 
William  Penn  Hotel  Oct  1.  His  topic 


L.  C.  Lau 


David  M.  Nichol 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

DAVID  M.  NICHOL,  Chicago  Daily 

News  reporter,  left  by  Atlantic  Clip¬ 
per  recently  bound  for  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he 
will  collaborate 
with  Wallace  R. 

Deuel,  who  has 
been  stationed  in 
the  German 
capital  through¬ 
out  the  period  of 
Nazi  war  prep¬ 
arations  and  the 
war  itself. 

Mr.  Nichol, 
only  28,  is  the 
newest  Daily 
News  man  to  be 
assigned  to  the 

foreign  staff  of  the  newspaper.  He 
has  been  on  the  local  staff  of  the  Daily 
News  since  June  15,  1936.  In  recent 
years,  he  has  been  covering  school 
board  news  for  the  paper. 

The  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Nichol  of  Plymouth,  Mich.,  where  his 
father  is  minister  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  young  Nichol  at¬ 
tended  public  schools  in  Detroit  and 
Plymouth  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  with  a 
B.A.  degree  in  1932.  He  received  his 
master’s  degree  at  Michigan  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Iron  River  (Mich.)  Reporter  for  three 
years  prior  to  joining  the  Daily  News. 

His  wife,  Eloise,  and  their  five-year- 
old  son,  Greg,  live  in  Evanston,  Ill. 
They  did  not  accompany  him  on  his 
trip  to  Europe. 

was  “Turning  Casual  Customers  into 
Super  Self-Salesmen.” 

J.  David  Hogue,  general  manager, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Observer- 
Dispatch,  put  up  a  trophy  for  a  golf 
tournament  for  employes  of  both  pa¬ 
pers,  and  won  it  himself.  He  defeated 
Paul  Friedlander,  city  editor,  6  and 
4,  in  the  finals  Sept.  27. 

R.  T.  Elson,  managing-director,  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  News  Herald,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  of  the  Advertising  and 
Sales  Bureau,  Vancouver  Board  of 
Trade,  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 
He  succeeds  H.  St.  J.  Brock  Smith, 
advertising  manager,  Hudson’s  Bay 
Co.,  who  has  had  to  resign  that 
post  owing  to  pressure  of  special 
business. 

A.  B.  Wyckoff,  promotion  manager, 
(Continued  on  next  page) _ 


. . .  best  dressed  working  girl 


That’s  winsoiiie  Winnie  Winkle!  Be¬ 
sides  depicting  the  amusing  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  modem  working  girl, 
this  comic  is  internationally  famous 
for  its  smart  women’s  fashions.  In 
20  years,  Winnie  has  never  worn  the 
same  dress  or  hat  twice!  A  depend¬ 
able  poll  winner,  Winnie  recently 
won  first  place  among  women  and 
split  second  honors  among  men  read¬ 
ers  in  a  reader  survey  in  Omaha. 

For  proofs  and  prices— WIRE 
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papers 
last  month 
alone  f 


September  alone  saw  24  more  j 
subscribers  added  to  the  list  of  | 
newspapers  publishing  Drew  { 
Pearson’s  and  Bob  Allen's  comic  | 
HAP  HOPPER.  ! 

I 

Racing  forward  at  the  rate  of  | 
nearly  another  new  paper  a  day,  i 
this  daily  strip  by  the  Merry-Go-  \ 
Rounders  is  hitting  the  ball  as  | 
cleanly  as  their  column.  ! 

Right  now  is  starting  one  of  the  ! 
most  startling  sequences  yet  in  | 
HAP  HOPPER — with  the  young  I 
Washington  correspondent  dis-  j 
guised  as  a  sailor  aboard  a  traded-  ' 
to-Britain  destroyer. 

i 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  cur-  ! 
rent  and  advance  proofs  of  this  | 
new  continuity — as  tense  as  it  is  j 
timely. 
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continued  from  page  21 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  newspapers,  was 
guest  speaker  Oct.  2  of  the  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.,  Rotary  club. 

William  E.  Edwards,  circulation 
manager,  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily 
Freeman  for  the  last  eight  years  is 
retiring  because  of  poor  health  and  is 
moving  to  Hartford  City,  Ind.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Daily  Freeman,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  had  spent  four  years  on  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  had  been  with  the 


J.  L.  Brown,  general  manager,  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  paper,  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  I.  W.  Hart,  who  is  now  in 
Washington  for  a  year’s  service  with 
the  army  intelligence  service. 

Philip  E.  Colman  has  joined  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Commercial  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Colby  College  advertising 
and  journalism  courses  but  has  been 
in  other  business  since  graduation. 

Harrell  Finley,  of  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald  advertising  staff  has 
joined  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe. 


W.  Emerson  Reck  has  become  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations,  Colgate 
University,  Hamilton,  New  York.  Mr. 
Reck,  the  new  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cktllege  Publicity  Association,  was 
formerly  director  of  public  relations 
and  Professor  of  Journalism  at  Mid¬ 
land  College,  Fremont,  Neb.,  for  14 
years. 

John  Corlett,  formerly  capitol  re¬ 
porter,  Boise  Capital  News,  has  be¬ 
come  political  reporter  for  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  succeeding  Douglas  Po- 
livka,  who  was  called  to  active  service 
with  the  U.  S.  marine  corps  as  a 
lieutenant. 


nomics  at  Oregon  State  college,  Cor¬ 
vallis.  For  the  last  year  she  was 
with  the  Seattle  branch  of  Mac  Wilkins 
&  Cole  advertising  agency. 

Albert  F.  Leister,  Jr.,  for  4  years 
copy  boy  on  the  Toledo  Times,  is  the 
first  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Toledo 
papers  to  enlist  in  the  present  emer¬ 
gency.  He  has  been  assigned  to  the 
intelligence  section  of  the  148th  In¬ 
fantry,  Ohio  National  Guard. 

Copeland  C.  Burg,  Chicago  Herald- 
Ameriean  art  critic,  has  been  named 
winner  of  the  $100  Anne  Bremer  Mem¬ 
orial  prize  for  a  still  life  painting  at 
the  16th  annual  exhibition  of  the  San 


Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press  for  15  e,  Corman,  a  former  national 
years.  advertising  manager  of  New  York 
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Louis  Butler,  staff  photographer. 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  resigned 
Sept.  26  to  join  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  dark  room 
when  the  Gazette  became  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  wirephoto  client  last 
December. 


Francisco  Art  Association. 

Edward  McQuade,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  been  installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club. 
He  succeeded  William  F.  Leister,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Harry  B.  Smith, 
Chronicle,  was  named  vice  president 
with  Jack  McDonald,  San  Francisco 
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Nletropolitan  1080. _ 

Chicago  Bureau,  921  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Building,  360  North  Michigan  .ivenue,  Tel.  Dear¬ 
born  6771.  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Editor, 
Harry  K.  Slack,  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watson, 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
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time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $182  per 
page:  $103  half  page;  $57  quarter  page.  *Quarter. 
eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classified  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  hve  words  to 

the  line). _ 

Subscription  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 

Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign.  $5. _ 

Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to 
all  subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
subocriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  e.tcli 
or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five  or  more 
subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  fur 
one  year  at  $3.00  each  or  individual  subscriptions 
for  five  years  at  $15.00;  additional  subscriptions  on 

the  same  basis — namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Member:  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Association,  National  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average- 
audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  circula- 
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“  1937 . 
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“  1936 . 

. .  10,778 
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“  1935 . 
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“  1934 . 

. .  9,359 
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“  1933 . 

. .  8,796 
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“  1932 . 

. .  9,920 

10,987 

“  1931 . 

. .  10,497 

11,569 

1930 . 

. .  10,816 

12,216 

“  1929 . 

. .  9,878 

11,105 

ager  of  the  new  Stage  magazine. 

Stephen  J.  Wall,  who  had  been  with 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  for  seven 
years,  and  more  recently  with  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Herald,  has  joined 
the  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

Douglas  K.  Sturkie,  Jr.,  for  the  last 
two  years  with,  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  advertising  staff,  has  been  named 
secretary  of  the  Columbia  Merchants’ 
Assn. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JAMES  R.  WIGGINS,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  -  Pioneer 
Press,  addressed  the  weekly  students’ 
forum  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  on  the  world  situation 
recently. 

Joseph  P.  Clough,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen, 
Ls  recovering  from  injuries  suffered 
in  an  automobile  crash  in  Cambridge 
recently.  Clough  suffered  several 
fractured  ribs  and  severe  lacerations. 

Paul  N.  Furman,  editorial  writer, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
is  5vriting  a  series  on  “Bygone  Elec¬ 
tions.” 

Bernard  Ballantine,  sports  editor, 
Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Leader, 
for  the  last  12  years,  has  launched 
a  new  sports  comment  column,  “B.  B. 
Shots.”  , 

Miles  C.  Vaughn,  night  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  is  on  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  of  the  west  coast  bureaus. 

W.  T.  DeWolfe,  Toledo  Blade  col¬ 
umnist,  is  back  at  work  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks. 

Tom  O’Reilly,  Toledo  Blade  copy 
boy,  received  honorable  mention  for 
a  sports  photograph  from  the  Academy 
of  Sports  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair. 

Roxane  W.  Pollock,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 
society  department,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Record  as  women’s  page 
editor.  She  replaces  Betty  H.  Hen- 
shaw,  who  resigned  because  of  illness. 
Frances  Willing  has  joined  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  society  department  staff.  Sylvan 
Lebow  has  been  added  to  the  rewrite 
staff.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Har- 
risburgh  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Post. 

Roy  Swan,  photographer,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Swan 
are  parents  of  a  daughter,  born  re¬ 
cently. 

Gene  Badger,  former  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  is  now  associated  with  PM, 
New  York. 

Bill  Brewster,  formerly  on  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  staff,  has 
joined  the  American  Consulate  in 
Matamoros,  Mexico,  as  clerk. 


Steven  Williams,  of  the  Jamaica 
Long  Islaiul  Daily  Press,  is  on  leave 
of  absence,  to  handle  the  publicity 
for  the  Queens  Democratic  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  diuration  of  the  campaign. 

Barney  Oldfield,  referred  to  as  the 
nation’s  busiest  movie  reviewer  and 
motion  picture  editor  for  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Sunday  Journal  and  Star,  has 
been  told  he’ll  have  his  annual  film 
seeing  spree  of  500  movies  annually 
disrupted.  A  captain  in  infantry  re¬ 
serve,  he’s  due  to  be  called  up  for  a 
year,  maybe  two,  active  duty,  prob¬ 
ably  in  November. 

Sonia  Tomara,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  adressed  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  Men’s 
Post  of  the  American  Legion,  this 
week,  at  the  Hotel  Lexington  New 
York. 

Bob  Sibley,  formerly  with  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram,  and  Bill  Scofield, 
formerly  with  the  Providence  Journal, 
have  joined  the  Boston  Traveler  as 
rewrite  men. 

George  Akerson,  Boston  Traveler 
reporter,  was  scheduled  to  leave  Oct. 
5  to  serve  with  the  flying  cadets  in 
Illinois. 

Willis  S.  Harrison,  city  hall  reporter, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  fol- 
lo5ving  his  appointment  to  the  staff 
of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House  of  Chicago,  for  a  six-month 
intensive  training  in  governmental 
administrative  processes.  Harrison 
was  selected  from  a  number  of  nomi¬ 
nees  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

Alfred  E.  Prowitt,  Chicago  Daily 
News  copyreader,  and  William  F.  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  Daily  News  feature  writer, 
have  had  articles  recently  accepted 
for  publication  in  Readers’  Digest. 
Prowitt’s  article  deals  with  welfare 
work  and  the  McDermott  article  con¬ 
cerns  civic  achievement  in  Chicago. 

Henry  Gillen,  of  Boston  Post  edi¬ 
torial  staff  and  author  of  a  new  book 
of  poems,  “Of  Home  and  Country,” 
published  last  month,  read  one  of  his 
poems,  “Paul  Revere  Rides  Again,” 
at  the  dedication  of  Curys  Dallin’s 
statue  of  Revere  at  the  Paul  Revere 
Mall,  North  End,  Boston,  Sept.  22. 

Edward  McCarthy,  reporter.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
McCarthy  celebrated  their  25th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  Sept.  28. 

Marie  Hornbeck,  widely-known  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  advertising  executive,  radio 
producer  and  newspaper  worker,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  women’s 
activities  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian.  Miss  Hornbeck  will  edit 
The  Oregonian  Home  Magazine  and 
direct  the  Home  Institute,  taking  over 
among  others  the  duties  of  Miss  Am¬ 
elia  Sansom,  who  has  resigned  to 
become  an  instructor  of  home  eco- 


Call-Bulletin,  secretary-treasurer  and 
Al.  Denny,  Chronicle,  treasurer. 

Andrew  R.  Curtin,  former  night 
editor  of  the  Turlock  (Cal.)  Journal, 
has  been  named  city  editor,  it  was 
announced  by  Edward  J.  Frayne  when 
he  assumed  publishership  on  Monday. 
The  present  staff  is  being  retained, 
Mr.  Frayne  stated. 

Dorothy  Wayman,  Joseph  Dinneen 
and  Louis  Lyons,  all  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  have  collaborated  on  a  feature 
to  appear  in  the  November  issue  of 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Title  of  the  piece 
will  be  “The  Legion  Comes  to  Town,” 
based  on  the  recent  American  Legion 
convention  there.  Miss  Wayman  takes 
the  woman’s  viewpoint,  Lyons  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  the  Legion,  and 
Dinneen  the  color  of  the  big  event. 

Special  Editions 

BOSTON  SUNDAY  HERALD,  Sept. 

22,  American  Legion  convention  sec¬ 
tion  in  rotogravure  and  color,  30  pages. 

Bloomsbury  (Pa.)  Morning  Press, 
Sept.  21,  28th  Annual  Fair  and  Farm 
Eldition,  114  pages,  8  sections. 

Boston  Sunday  Post,  American 
Legion  National  Convention  Guide 
Book,  in  colors,  12  pages.  Sept.  22. 

El  Dorado  (Kan.)  Times,  Sept.  25, 
25th  Anniversary  Oil  Edition,  36  pages, 

3  sections. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian,  Sept. 
22,  Scranton  Centennial  Edition,  60 
pages,  8  sections  including  a  four- 
page  rotogravure  section. 

Brooklyn  Chat,  Sept.  26,  40th  Anni¬ 
versary  ^ition,  32  pages. 

Portales  (N.  M.)  Daily  News,  Sept. 

16,  Roosevelt  Coimty  Fair  and  Rodeo 
Edition,  52  pages,  6  sections. 

Huron  (S.  D.)  Huronite,  Sept.  24, 
Pheasant  Hunting  Edition,  6  pages. 

Marshall  (Minn.)  Daily  Messenger, 
Sept.  26,  Safety  Edition,  18  pages,  3 
sections. 

Fort  Worth  Press,  Sept.  30,  21st 
Semi-Annual  Baby  Iklition,  16-page 
tabloid  edition. 

Homestead  (Pa.)  Messenger,  Sept. 

17,  60th  Anniversary  Edition,  48  pages, 

4  sections. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette 
Bulletin,  ^pt.  30,  Industrial  Progress 
Edition,  54  pages,  3  sections. 

TO  INDUCT  MORLEY 

Felix  Morley,  who  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  to  become 
president  of  Haverford  College,  will 
formally  be  inducted  as  head  of  the 
old  Quaker  institution  at  Haverford, 
Pa.,  Oct.  19,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  this  week.  The  ceremonies 
will  precede  the  annual  homecoming 
celebration  of  the  alumni  of  which 
Mr.  Morley  is  a  member. 


GEORGE  H.  MORRILL  &  CO. 
Principal  Office.  No.  30  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 
Works.  Norwood,  Mass. 


The  greet  moltiplioetioa  of  books  end  newepapert  bee  censed  • 
eonniata  reaoliitioQ  io  ell  the  erta  tobaidiery  to  printing.  Paper  is  menn* 
iMtasad  bj  thooMads  of  tons,  end  even  the  chemicels  used  for  bleaching 
and  disaolviog  the  flbree  are  soffieient  in  qnantiiy  and  value  for  a  very 
handsome  trade  to  be  fonndrd  upon  them.  So  also  with  ink.  It  reqnired 
bet  very  little  when  the  principal  newspaper  in  America  printed  only  two 
thonsand  copies  a  day,  as  was  the  case  in  1813,  and  when  there  were  in  the 
United  States  not  toesoeedfonr  bnndrrd  journals,  besides  a  dusru  small 
book  pnhlishing  hnnses.  But  now,  when  works  from  the  press  reach 
editions  of  one  hnndred  thonsand,  each  copy  containing  sixteen  voinmes, 
as  is  the  case  with  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia,  the  qnantity  of  ink  oonsnmed 
on  this  alone  most  be  aomething  enorm.-ins.  Single  daily  papers  in  this 
eity,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  issns  nearly  a  hnndred  thousand  copies  a 
day,  and  there  are  now  over  eight  thonsand  periodicals  pnblished  within 
the  limits  of  the  Union.  Plainly  the  supply  of  ink  for  this  purpose  must 
bs  very  greet,  or  we  should  soon  fall  short  of  the  quantity  needful.  — 


-■ 


•N 


m 


THE  nitST  PRESS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


FOR  THE  PRESSES  OF  1840-  for  the  "more  modern  machines”  40 
years  later,  "requiring  special  quick-drying  inks”  —  and  for  the  50,000- 
per-hour  monsters  of  today's  newspapers  as  well  as  every  type  of  fine 
printing— Morrill  Inks  have  steadily  led  in  quality,  economy,  performance. 


FROM  "ONE  KETTLE  FOR  VARNISH  and  a  small  wooden  building 
for  making  lamp  black”  (the  original  Morrill  equipment)  to  the  "vast” 
Norwood  Works  of  the  80’s  (above)  was  hailed  as  evidencing  Morrill's 
leadership.  Today's  4  huge  Morrill  plants  confirm  that  supremacy. 


STILL  BRIGHT  AND  CLEAR  AFTER  56  YEARS  are  the  colors  of 
"PUCK”  printed  in  1883  with  Morrill  Inks  .  .  .  dramatic  proof  that 
Morrill  standards  of  quality  then  as  now  were  unsurpassed. 


WHATIS  A  GOOD  INK?  "According  to  the  quality  of  (its)  substatKes 
and  the  various  proportions,  is  the  excellence  of  the  result,”  wisely 
declares  the  gazetteer  in  describing  the  Morrill  produa  of  50  years  ago. 
True  then  and  true  today! 


From  the  vantage  point  of  a  century 
of  leadership  in  quality  News  Ink 
production,  MORRILL  salutes  America's 
newspapers  now  celebrating  NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  WEEK  in  thousands  of 
communities.  To  their  publishers  go  our 
hearty  felicitations  on  this  inaugural  of 
a  long-needed  presentation  of  the  im- 


measurable  benefits  secured  for  every 
American  by  the  Nation's  free  press.  And 
to  every  newspaper  publisher  goes  our 
assurance  that  MORRILL,  preeminent  in 
ink  volume  and  ink  performance  today, 
looks  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to 
the  advanced  ink  needs  for  tomorrow's 
ever-higher  newspaper  standards — and 
will  be  ready  I 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

DIVISION 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 
too  SIXTH  AVENUE  a  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 
FACTORIES 

NORWOOD,  MASS.  •  TACONY,  PHILA.,  PA. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BRANCHES 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT 
CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  FT.  WORTH 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


MORRILL 


STANDARD  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  WORLD 


1 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER  F 


Inland  Daily  Press 
To  Meet  Oct.  15-16 

INLAND  Daily  Press  Association  f-'rcmont  (Nel).)  Tribune,  constituting  the 
members  will  give  special  atten-  I^egislative  Information  Exchange 

tion  to  unproved  public  relations  on  Wage-Hour  Topics,  Social  Security  Angles, 
the  part  of  newspapers,  the  40-hour  ICftects  of  the  Draft  on  the  Operation  of 
week,  effective  Oct.  24,  composing  Xcwspapers,  the  New  Tax  I.aws. 


NEA  Council  and 
NAM  Plan 
Joint  Meeting 

Two-Day  Session  at  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  11-12 
.  .  .  Many  Speakers  Listed 

D.  D.  Richards,  assistant  director  of 


Program  plans  for  the  two-day  -  Daily  News’-  the  featured  speakers  on  the  program 

_ .uie  League;  Cranston  \\  illiams,  New  of  the  ]omt  meeting  of  the  National 

meeting  were  announc^  th^  week  city,  general  manager  of  the  .Amer-  Editorial  Association  Advisory  Coun- 

by  President  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  ,can  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association;  ,  Newsnatier  Association  Man 

Beloit  (Wis.)  News.  The  convention  Roy  B«own.  presi.lent  of  the  National  Aviation  Man - 

will  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Kditorial  Association,  publisher  of  the  Nan  agers.^c.,  at  *e  Momson  Hotel,  Chi- 

1  “Anr-  irt  J^afarl  (Cal.)  Independent;  John  B.  I.onc,  cagO,  Oct.  11-12. 

annual  ABC  Wee  o  g  L«s  .Angeles.  Cal.,  general  manager  of  the  Program  plans  for  the  two  meetines 

Chicago.  Included  on  Ae  program  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  announced  this  week  bv  NEA 

will  be  a  Tuesday  luncheon  address  William  n.  Hardy.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  man-  were  announced  this  week  oy 

by  Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  “Kcr  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  President  Roy  A.  Brown.  San  Mjaet 

&  Publisher,  on  “The  Public  Rela-  Jif"*  Assoemtion;  Walter  C.  Johnson,  (Cal.)  Independent,  and  Fred  Minder, 

_ _  o  taiir  Ks,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  secretary  manager  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association,  president 

tions  of  our  Newspapers,  a  talk  by  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  nAM  The  latter  eroun  will  con 
Irving  B.  Pflaum,  foreign  editor  of  Hon.  Stephen  ^lles.  Washington.  D.  C.  • 

the  Chicago  Times;  and  on  Wednes-  and  Janesville.  Wis..  member  of  the  House  the  Morrison,  ^t.  9-10,  prior 

day  noon  the  Inland  will  honor  of  Representatives,  veteran  Newspaper  editor;  ^  joining  With  the  NEA  Advisory 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor  emeritus  "L  a  two-day  session 

Chicago  Herald  Amencan.  Manufactarcrt  RcprestNttd 

’  *  “““f jur.  Richards  will  discuss  the  rela- 

u„  tionship  „1  Scats  with  newspapers 

Followmg  IS  the  complete  pro-  gency.”  and  Dr.  Brown  will  talk  on  “A  Na- 

gram:  «««,.i..i  i  tional  Advertising  View  of  Small  Town 

Tuesday  Ferauoou,  Oct.  15 


Special  Inland  Lnnekeon 


Newspapers.”  Other  guest  speakers 


10  a.m.  C^ll  to  Order,  1940  Fall  Con-  emeritus,  the  Chicago  Daily  Km>s.  Chairman, 
vention— President  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  ^h^  Inland,  President  C.  F.  Karstaedt. 

co-publisher,  Beloit  (VNis.)  Daily  News.  Paul  Scott  Mowrer.  F^litor  of  the  Chicago 


Honoring  Charles  Henry  ^Dennis,  editor  NEA  Advisory  program  include 


leritus.  me  i^nicago  uauy  news.  Lnairman,  £)  Lawson  executive  secre¬ 
te  Inland,  President  C.  F.  Karstaedt.  wuiiam  iaawwn,  executive  ^cre 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Editor  of  the  Chicago  public  relations  department,  Na- 


Roll  Call  and  Minutes  of  the  Previous  D^jiy  Xews,  long-time  associate  of  the  guest  tlonal  Association  of  Manufacturers; 


Meeting— The  secretary  of  the  Association.  „f  honor,  presenting  Mr.  Dennis 
Report  and  Recommendations  from  the  In¬ 
land’s  Board  of  Directors,  the  Secretary  of  W*dii«sday.  2  f.  M. 

the  Board,  John  \V.  Potter,  co-publisher  of  — .  *  , _ ^  _ 

.u  D  L  f  I  j  /Til  \  A  ^  The  Advertising  Forum: 

the  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus.  •  t'  ttt  t  r»*  t 

efs,  T  I  ic  'u  Forum  Chairman:  F.  Ward  Just,  If  auke- 

The  Inland  s  Membership;  New  Applica-  ^ 


Journal. 

Election  of  New  Members.  au  a  tt  a  j  j*  adcs^sv^wsciasvh  va  A*.«»tiAAav4V4>E.i:<. 

Tlie  1941  Budget  of  the  Inland-The  Bud-  “"d  d'scussion.  repre-  3  ^  g  )  Herald 

get  Committee.  Tom  H.  Keene,  chairman  of  ^"‘“Uves  of  t^  agencies  participating.  A  (Illustrated.) 

the  Board  and  the  Committee,  and  past-  °f  held  over  at  the  last  pRIDAY,  OCT.  11.  2  P.M.  TO  4:30  P.M. 

president;  editor  and  manager  of  the  Elkhart  session  on  this  subject,  for  further  j  j,  j,  gichards.  Asst.  Dir.  of  Public 

/T_  J  V  .  consideration. 


honor,  presenting  Mr.  Dennis.  and  Paul  Jones,  publicity  director, 

Wadnasday,  2  P.  M.  National  Safety  Council.  The  complete 

.  '  ’  ’  NEA  program  follows: 

The  Adwtising  F^utn:  FRIDAY,  OCT.  11,  10  .\.M.  TO  12:30  P.M. 

77V  P-  Waro  Just  B  auke-  j,  ^he  NEA  14-Point  Program,  Roy  A. 

“  5-”'-^  '""r-  Brown.  California,  NEA  President.  (Dis- 

Y.  (111  )  Sentinel:  Clare  E.  Mar-  cussion  ) 

[ALL,  Cedar  Raptdr  (la.)  Gaoette :  E  K.  3.  William  D.  Lawson,  Executive  Secre- 
iDD.  Rockford  (III.)  Kcgi-iter^RepuhlieStar^  tary.  Public  Relations  Department,  National 
The  15-Pmnt  Program  of  the  Inland  and  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
e  Agencies:  Report  and  discussion,  repre-  3  ^  g  )  Herald 


(Ind.)  Daily  Truth. 

From  the  President — Mr.  Karstaedt. 


.ana  session  on  in.s  suojeet,  tor  lurmer  j  g  g  Richards.  Asst.  Dir.  of  Public 
nsK  eration.  ,  ,  « j  Relations,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Developing  Constructive  I^al  Advertising  „^,„her  Board  of  Directors,  Audit  Bu- 


7  rrcs.acnt— 3  p  ^  Publisher  of  the  Mason  ’  . 

A.B.C.  Relations— Topics  Confronting  Mem-  _.  Circulations, 

hers  This  Week— The  chairman  of  the  In-  -  c*  7  "  /  v  „  d  r  »  Lyndon  O.  Brown,  Director  of  Re¬ 
land  Committee,  Past-President  A.  L.  Miller,  tt*?:,"*'"!"'!*  search,  Ixird  &  Thomas,  Chicago, 

publisher  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En-  hy  Frederick  Dick-  SATURDAY,  OCT.  12.  10  A.M.  TO  12:30 

guiier-Nnes  and  president  of  Federated  Pul.  M»"ager  of  the  A.N.P.A.  p  ^ 

lications,  Inc.  Bureau  of  .^dvertlslng.  g^y  A.  Brown,  NEA  President,  presiding. 

Second  .\nnual  Inland-Sigma  Delta  Chi  Classified  Advertising  Angles  for  the  Pub-  1.  Paul  Jones,  National  Safety  Council, 
Typographical  Excellence  Contest— Dean  Ken-  Usher:  The  Oiairman  of  the  Inland’s  CUssi-  Chicago. 

kf.th  E.  Olson.  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  fied  Committee,  Ward  R.  Cropley,  Classified  2.  Milton  Cair,  merchant,  Redlands,  Cal. 


The  NAM  program,  which  will  fol¬ 
low  the  usual  procedure  of  roundtable 
discussions  under  the  chairmanship  of 
various  state  press  association  man¬ 
agers,  is  as  tollows: 

WED.xKSD.W,  OCT.  9.  10  .V.M.  TO  12J(i 
P.M. 

1.  Call  to  Order — Fred  Minder,  Neliraska, 
President. 

2.  Roll  Call. 

3.  Naming  of  Committees  by  President 

4.  Advertising — Uenc  Allemaii,  .Muhigm, 
Discussion  Chairman:  (a)  Local  Adveitisii^, 
William  N.  Hardy,  Pennsylvania;  (bl  Legal. 
Advertising,  Bruce  R.  .McCoy,  Louisiana, 
(c)  Classified  .Advertising,  Fred  J.  Minde, 
Nebraska;  (d)  Pruniution  Advcrlisiiig,  Vem 
Sanford,  Oklahoma;  (e)  National  Adveilisiiy: 

(i)  Tliree-ln-One  IMan,  Ed  Gerald,  .Missouri, 

(ii)  Representation,  James  Seymour,  (norgia 
WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  9,  2  P.M.  TO  4:W 

P..M. 

1.  Legislation — E<l  M.  Martin,  Ohio,  Db- 
cussion  Chairman;  (a)  Social  Security,  Brute 
R.  McCoy,  Louisiana;  (b)  Wages  and  Houn, 
Don  Reid,  Iowa;  (c)  Compilation  of  Newt- 
paper  Laws,  Ed  Martin,  Ohio;  (d)  Defiii- 
tiuns  of  a  Newspaper,  FM  Martin,  Ohio;  (ti 
Anti-Advertising  Bills,  Harry  Schenk,  Oregoa; 
(f)  Books  Maligning  Advertising,  Sam 
Schweiger,  Arkansas;  (g)  Postal  Regulatioas, 
Carl  Zielko,  Wisconsin;  (h)  Rules  and  Kegu- 
lations  of  Boards  and  Commissions  Affcctiig 
Newspapers,  Ed  Martin,  Ohio;  (i)  Washing¬ 
ton  Representation,  Ed  Martin,  Ohio. 
THURSD.AY,  OCT.  10,  10  A.M.  TO  12J0 
P.M. 

1.  National  Newspaper  Week,  William  H. 
Hardy,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Association  Magazines,  Frank  Hutchki- 
son,  New  Jersey. 

3.  National  Rate  Book,  E.  Marion  Join- 
son,  New  York. 

4.  Circulation,  Vem  Sanford,  Oklalionu. 

5.  Press  Association  Promotion,  Dojit 
Buckles,  Alabama. 

6.  Convention  Programs,  Harry  Sebnk 
Oregon. 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  10,  2  P.M.  to  4:30  P.M 
1.  Confidential  Bulletins,  J.  Edward  Ger- 
,  aid,  Missouri. 

.  2.  Budgets,  Fred  J.  Minder,  Nebraska. 

3.  Membership,  J.  Howard  Ruseo,  Kansii. 

4.  Cooperation  with  Other  Trade  Assoaa- 
tions,  Ed  Bemis,  Colorado. 

5.  Newspaper  Association  Service  Burem. 
Allen  McGowan. 

I  HAS  NEW  FOUO  IDEA 

The  Redding  (Cal.)  Courier-Fm 
Press  has  inaugurated  a  new  system 
of  page  numbering.  The  paper’s  name, 
c  page  folio,  and  date  is  carried  in  a 
•  box  atop  the  two  outside  columns  of 
each  page.  In  addition  there  is  m 
ear  index  to  the  page  contents. 


Roy  .A.  Brown,  NE.A  President,  presiding. 
1.  Paul  Jones,  National  Safety  Council, 


kfth  E.  Olson,  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  M  Committee,  Ward  R.  Cropley,  Classified 
Evanston,  111.;  Inland  representative  of  the  Manager  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
Evanston  (Ill.)  Daily  Northwestern.  Sews. 

Treai^on  Below  the  Rio  Grande — Tuvivc  B.  ”  '  ■ 

pFi.M  M,  foreign  editor  of  the  Chicago  Titnes,  Further  Improvements.  Inland’s  Monthly 


3.  National  Defense — C.  V.  Charters, 
Mng.  Dir.,  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers 
Assn. 

4.  National  Defense — Wm.  L.  Daley, 


iFiAi  M,  foreign  enitor  of  the  Lhicago  itmes,  Further  Improvements.  Inland’s  Monthly  *  t>  ,  *•  v»rA  ^ 

recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  Utin  Amer-  j  jnage  Reports:  The  Chairman  of  the  Com-  V4!i77n\v'’7rT  Tn  t  to 

ica.  niittee.  Gardner  J.  Thomas.  Business  M.an-  SATUUD.U,  OCT_  12,  2  P.M.  TO  3..30 

I  _  .1*.  ir.  /T„JN  /-I _ •  »  -  PM. 


mittee.  Gahonf.*  J.  Thomas,  Business  Man- 
Tvesday  Noon  Lnnehoon  ager  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  iS- 

President  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  chairman.  Tribune. 

The  Public  Relations  of  Our  Newspapers—  Discussion— Selling  the  TIome-Town  News- 
Arthur  T.  Robb.  New  York  City;  editor  of  Papers— A  Progr.-im:  Roy  A.  Browv,  Pub- 


Roy  A.  Brown,  NI-A  President,  presiding. 
adrrTnhune.  1.  Federal  Legislation-Wm.  L.  D.aley, 

Discussion— Selling  the  Home-Town  News-  Washington  Representative,  NEA. 


Editor  &  Piblisher. 


papers— A  Program:  Kov  A.  Brown,  Pub-  2.  .Affiliation  Plan— Fred  J.  Minder,  Ne- 
lisher  of  the  San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Daily  Indr-  braska.  President.  NAM. 


pendent;  President  of  the  National  Eilitori.al 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  Oct.  15;  2  P.  M.  .Association. 

Inland’s  First  Annual  Composing  Room  What  About  the  Milline  Rate’:  Ch.arles 
Costs  Study;  Second  Annual  Study,  Engrav-  Allen.  Editor  of  the  National  Publisher 
ing  Costs  Survey— The  chairman  of  the  In-  (N.E.A  ).  Assistant  Dean  of  Medill  School 
land  Daily  Press  .-Association’s  Cost  Commit-  Journalism.  Evanston.  111. 
tee,  Vice-President  Fred  W.  Schavb,  busi-  ■ 

ness  manager  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  JOURNAUSTS  TO  SPEAK 

The  Newsprint  Situation— The  chairman  ChAMPAIGN-URBANA,  Ill.,  Sept.  30 — 

sssro,’’”. 

Davenport  (la.)  Times,  and  president  of  the  fhe  1940  School  of  Journalism  lec- 
Lee  Syndicate.  ture  series.  The  theme  of  this  year’s 

Members’  Executive  Forum.  series  is  “New  Viewpoints  in  Journal- 


ture  series.  The  theme  of  this  year’s 
series  is  “New  Viewpoints  in  Journal- 


Experience  and  Idea  Exchange— “Questions  ••  Charles  F.  Eicenauer,  editor, 

(m  )  HeraU-WW,,  op,ned  the 
Vice  President  Fred  Schaub.  program  today,  speaking  on  “Educa- 

Managcmenf  and  General  Problems — The  tional  Background  for  Journalism.” 
Cil dilation  Departmerit;  News-Editorial.  Other  speakers  will  be:  Harold  E. 

Wednesday  Forenoon,  Oct.  16  Herrin 

Legislative  Information  Exchange — “Qiies-  ^  Daily  Jourrml,  James  O.  Monroe, 
tions  and  Answers.”  editor  and  publisher,  Collinsville  (Ill.) 

Section  chairman:  Past-President  LiNwoon  Herald;  Joseph  B.  Campbell,  editor  and 
I.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  publisher,  Nashville  (Ill.)  Journal;  Ju- 

Evening  Ncw.t.  and  meitdier  of  the  Sub-Corn-  and  Radio  Station  WLS,  R. 

mittee  of  the  National  Wage-Hour  Committee,  Field  Beam,  promotion  department, 
and  Dean  S.  Lesher,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


3.  Open  Discussion  and  .Action. 


(U.P) 

THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

UNITED  PRESS 


Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  (ximplete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PEBSONNEL 
BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Uelta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  IlL 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  service  sup¬ 
ported  by  5i,ma  Delta  Chi,  Professionet 
Journalistic  Fraternity. 
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Padlock  Pennsylvania 

ior  YOUR  Product  .  .  . 


mm 


TO  OWN  A  MARKET  means  not  only  that  you’ve  sold  it .  .  .  but  that 


vou  hold  it. 


There  are  many  tricks  to  ‘‘moving  in”  on  a  town  and  taking  it. 
Premiums,  special  deals,  one-cent  sales,  prize  contests,  and  a  lot  of  other  stunts. 

You  win  loose  pennies  that  way,  but  little  product  loyalty.  And  what 
little  yon  may  gain,  you  lose  easily  and  expensively  when  a  competitor  tinkers  with  the 
identical  pressure  tactics. 

There’s  only  one  way  to  own  a  market  and  that’s  to  live  in  it.  Once 
you’re  in,  and  “accepted”  ...  a  solid  citizen  ...  let  competition  try  to  unseat  you. 

It  costs  much  too  much  to  make  a  customer  these  days  to  do  it  on  other 
than  a  “for  keeps”  basis. 

That’s  the  reason  you  ought  to  investigate  now  . . .  right  now  . . .  the  138 
Key  City  and  Hometown  Newspapers  of  this  great  Pennsylvania  market.  Properly  used, 
they  can  move  your  merchandise  at  a  cost  that  will  intrigue  your  treasurer.  And  at  a  profit 
that  will  startle  yonr  stockholders. 

Call  in  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper  rep  today. 


PENNSYLVANIA' 


•  Thousands  of  retailers,  hundreds  of 
sectional  advertisers,  and  many  na- 
tionai  advertisers  have  proved  that 
newspapers,  properly  used,  will  con¬ 
sistently  sell  goods  at  a  profit.  Be 
sure  to  ask  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
representative  to  give  you  your  free 
copy  of  the  workbook,  “How  to  Use 
Newspapers  to  Increase  Net  Profits." 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Up  to  5,000  Circulation 

Aliquippa  Gazette  (E) 
Anibrldge  Citizen  (E) 

Berwick  Enterprise  (E) 

Bristol  Courier  (E) 

Carlisle  Sentinel  (E) 

Columbia  News  (E) 

Doylestown  Intelligencer  (E) 
Greenville  Recoril  Argus  (E) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Eansclale  North  Penn  Reporter 
(E) 

I.ehighton  Leader  (E) 
Monongahela  Publishing  Co. 
Mount  Carmel  Item  (E) 

State  College  &  Bellefonte 
Centre  Times  (E) 

•Somerset  Democrat 
Tyrone  Herald  (E) 

Vandergrlft  News  (E) 

5  to  10,000  Circulation 

Bcaver-Rochester  Times  (E) 
Bloomsburg  Press  (M) 
Bradford  Era  (M) 


Bradford  Star  &  Record  (E) 
Bradford  Herald  (S) 
Brownsville  Telegraph  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
(E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 
Connellsville  Courier  (E) 
Dubois  Courier  Express  (M&E) 
Indiana  Gazette  (E) 

Meadville  Tribune-Republican 
(M&E) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E) 
Oil  City  Blizzard  (E) 
Pnnxsutawney  Spirit  (E) 
Stroudsburg  Record  (M) 
Tarentum  Valiev  Daily  News 
(E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mlrror  (E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 

10  to  25,000  Circulation 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

♦Ardmore  Main  Line  Times 
Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Butler  Eagle  (E) 

Chester  Times  (E) 


(ireensbiirg  Keview  Tribune 
(M&E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel 
(M) 

McKeesport  News  (E) 

New  Castle  News  (E) 
Norristown  Tlmes-Herald  (E) 
Oil  City  Derrick  (M) 

Sbamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 
♦Cpper  Darby  News 
Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

IVilliamsport  Gazette-Bulletin 
(M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

25  to  50,000  Circulation 
Erie  Dispatch  Herald  (E&S) 
•Germantown  Courier 

More  than  50,000  Circulation 
Allentown  Call  (.M&S) 
Allentown  Chronicle  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(M&E) 

‘Selected  Weeklies 
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Teamwork  Key 
To  Repository 
Safety  Record 

Canton  Paper's  Drivers 
Have  Won  First  Honors 
5  Times  in  8  Years 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Teamwork,  that  quality  of  pulling 
together  to  achieve  a  common  goal, 
has  brought  the  Canton  (O.)  Reposi¬ 
tory  five  first _ 

place  ratings  in 
the  newspaper 
division  of  the 
National  Safety 
Council’s  truck 
fleet  contest  in 
the  last  eight 
years.  Top  hon-* 
ors  first  came  to 
the  Repository 
in  1932.  It  won 
again  in  1934 
and  ’35,  stood 

V®".  Maurice  Kime 

list  m  1936,  won 

again  in  1937,  placed  second  in  1938 
and  came  back  in  1940  to  win  the 
coveted  award. 

In  establishing  its  most  recent  rec¬ 
ord  (See  E.  &  P.  for  Aug.  17),  the 
Repository’s  trucks  traveled  more  than 
500,000  miles  and  had  but  .39%  charge¬ 
able  accidents  per  1,000  miles  driven. 
This  record  was  an  improvement  over 
the  years  1934,  ’35  and  ’37. 

Drivers  Given  Credit 
The  accomplishment  is  credited  to 
teamwork  between  the  driver,  traffic 
manager  and  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  but  the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit 
goes  to  the  drivers  themselves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Maurice  Kime,  traffic  manager. 
Careful  planning  of  routes,  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  time  schedules  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  weather  and  driving  condi¬ 
tions,  constant  checking  of  equipment 
and  personnel  have  been  contributing 
factors  in  the  newspaper’s  accom¬ 
plishments. 

When  the  Repository  launched  its 
drive  for  greater  safety  10  years  ago, 
every  traffic  route  was  carefully 
checked.  The  first  precautionary  step 
taken  was  to  change  several  routes 
to  eliminate  recognized  hazards.  Time 
schedules  were  worked  out.  Three 
men  in  the  department  were  named  on 
a  safety  team.  It  was  their  duty  to 
keep  a  constant  check  on  routes  and 
present  recommendations.  In  this 
manner  temporary  hazards  were 
noted  and  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  routes  and  time  tables  were  made. 

Not  Under  Pressure 
This  perpetual  drive  to  improve 
routes  and  eliminate  hazards  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  E.  M.  Grimes,  circulation 
manager  of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  the  key  to  the  Repository’s  un¬ 
usual  safety  record.  “Newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  is  a  constant  battle  against 
deadlines,”  he  said.  “In  our  traffic 
department  schedule,  no  driver  works 
under  pressure.  A  safe  tempo  of  oper¬ 
ations  is  our  goal. 

“No  extra  pressure  is  applied  to 
overcome  delays  unless  this  can  be 
done  safely,”  he  added.  “Rarely  does 
a  delay  on  one  trip  affect  any  other 
part  of  the  delivery  system.  All  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper  work  to¬ 
gether  to  prevent  interruption  of  the 
traffic  department  schedule.  The  Re¬ 
pository’s  10-year  safety  campaign 
has  been  combined  with  good  equip¬ 
ment,  proper  working  conditions, 
capable  drivers  and  systematic  sched¬ 
uling  of  operations.  A  system  of  pro¬ 
moting  drivers  into  othed  departments 
of  the  paper  has  given  them  an  added 
incentive  to  be  top  man  on  the  list. 

“Besides  bringing  national  recog¬ 


nition  to  the  newspaper,  the  driver  ] 
has  brought  greater  efficiency  and  j 
elimination  of  waste.  Savings  effected 
helped  finance  better  equipment  and  j 
maintenance  of  that  equipment  in  tip-  j 
top  shape.”  j 

Twenty-two  men  were  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Repository’s  safety  i 
record  which  won  this  year’s  contest. 
They  include  Mr.  Kime,  traffic  man¬ 
ager;  Robert  Wilson,  assistant  man-  . 
ager  and  dispatcher;  Wayne  East,  , 
assistant  dispatcher,  and  the  19 
drivers. 

"Nev/spapor  in  Classroom" 
REPRESENTING  three  years  of  in¬ 
tensive  effort,  a  384-page  book  en-  ' 
titled  “The  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  has  been  published  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  practical  help  to  teachers  so 
that  they  may  more  fully  utilize  the 
richest  source  of  live  material  avail¬ 
able  for  education — the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

As  part  of  its  contribution  to  edu¬ 
cational  development,  the  Journal 
presented  free  copies  of  the  book  to 
all  of  5,876  one-room  rural  schools  of 
Wisconsin.  The  text  is  also  required 
reading  for  all  high  school  instructors. 
Commenting  on  the  timeliness  of  the 
book,  Irwin  Maier,  Journal  business 
manager,  said: 

“At  no  time  in  recent  years  has  the 
constantly  changing  pattern  of  na¬ 
tional  and  world  politics  and  events  so 
directly  influenced  the  individual  wel¬ 
fare  of  every  American  as  today.  Text 
books  alone  cannot  bring  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  changes  into  sharp 
enough  focus.  Secondly,  there  has 
rarely  been  a  period  when  the  motives 
and  integrity  of  both  the  news  and 
advertising  columns  of  newspapers 
have  been  subject  to  such  direct  criti¬ 
cism  and  subversive  attacks  as  exist 
today.  Greater  use  of  the  newspaper 
in  classrooms  should  serve  to  instill 
in  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  a  greater 
confidence  in  the  medium  which  has 
been  part  and  parcel  of  American 
democracy.” 

The  Journal,  incidentally,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  having  subscriptions  in 
more  than  3,500  classrooms  through¬ 
out  Wisconsin. 

Remember  Bob  Feller? 
CIRCULATORS  may  recall  that  a 
year  ago  Editor  &  Publisher  car¬ 
ried  a  story  about  Bob  Feller,  the 
youthful  one  -  armed  Indianapolis 
Times  branch  manager  at  Anderson, 
Ind.  His  brilliant  record  there  for  the 
Times  merited  the  recognition  given 
him.  We  learned  this  week  that  Bob 
has  enrolled  as  a  freshman  at  In¬ 
diana  University  and  is  now  branch 
manager  at  Bloomington,  home  of  the 
state  university. 

Where's  Elmer? 

DISTRIBUTORS  of  the  Dallas  News 
received  the  following  “jumbo  tele¬ 
gram”  last  week: 

‘•EI.MER  HAS  PASSED  AWAV  (STOP) 
Ol'R  FAMILY  NOT  SORRY  (STOP)  HE 
CAfSED  US  WORRY  AND  TROUBLE 
LAST  SUM.MER  (STOP)  NO  WEEPING 
NO  TEARS  NO  FLOWERS  (STOP)  WE* 
ARE  GLAD  HE  IS  GONE  (.STOP)  BY  THE 
WAY  ‘ELMER’  IS  A  NEWSP.APER  SLANG 
WORD  FOR  ‘SUMMER  SLUMP'  AND 
\'.\CATION  PERIOD  (STOP)  NOW  THAT 
SCHOOLS  ARE  OPEN  TEACHERS  BACK 
AND  V.VCATIONISTS  AT  HOME  OUR 
.  DEALERS  AND  CARRIERS  ARE  SEND¬ 
ING  IN  INCREASE  DRAW  ORDERS 
(STOP)  DALLAS  NEWS  GREATEST 
‘  EVER— WAR  POLITICS  AND  PROSPER. 

ITY  NEWS  BEST  H.\NDLED  IN  DALLAS 
,  NEWS  (STOP)  IN  REPLYING  TO  THIS 
.  BIG  WTRF  PLEASE  CLIP  LITTLE  WEST¬ 
ERN  UNION  BLANK  AT  LOWER  LEFT 
,  CORNER  FILL  IT  IN  NOW  HOW  MUCH 
;  INCREASE  YOU  WANT  DAILY  AND 
^  SUNDAY  AND  HAND  IN  TO  YOUR 
WESTERN  UNION  OFFICE 

THE  DALLAS  NEWS.” 


How  He  Got  His  Start — ^No.  1 

LIKE  MOST  circulation  men,  H.  E. 

Murphree,  Houston  Chronicle  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager,  ICMA  di¬ 
rector  and  sec-  _ 

retary  -  treas¬ 
urer  of  TCMA, 
first  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  a 
newspaper  by 
selling  it.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  en¬ 
suing  years,  he 
has  at  one  time 
or  another  done 
everything  on  a 
newspaper  ex¬ 
cept  stereotyp¬ 
ing  and  type  set-  h.  E.  Murphree 
ling.  In  circula¬ 
tion  work,  he  says,  he  has  done  every¬ 
thing  from  “chief  flunky  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  at  one  time  I  even 
had  the  added  duty  of  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  business  manager.” 

Joined  Galveston  Tribune 

He  was  17  years  old  when  he  first 
went  to  work  on  a  newspaper.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  a  tag  boy  in  a 
cotton  compress  and  a  house-to- 
house  picture  salesman.  His  first 
newspaper  job  was  with  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Tribune.  At  the  time  he 
was  employed,  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  was  attempting  to  get  its 
records  straight  after  a  tropical  hur¬ 
ricane  had  hit  Galveston  in  1915. 
“My  first  duties  were  to  try  to  col¬ 
lect  money  on  stopped  accounts  from 
people  at  addresses  where  they 
weren’t.”  he  writes.  (That  was  un¬ 
der  the  old  office  controlled  sys¬ 
tem). 

Mr.  Murphree  later  was  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  on  newspapers  at 
Beaumont  and  Waco,  Tex.,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  was  circulation  manager 
on  papers  in  Wichita  Falls,  Denison, 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  Miami,  Okla.  He 
was  also  circulation  and  business 
manager  of  a  small  morning  daily 
in  Corsicana,  Tex.,  before  joining  the 
Houston  Chronicle  18  years  ago  as 
country  circulation  manager. 


BOSTON  BOOK  FAIR 

During  the  week  of  October  21,  at 
the  Boston  Garden,  the  largest  Book 
Fair  ever  held  will  be  staged.  It  will 
be  the  fourth  annual  exposition  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  to  be  known  this  year 
as  “The  Boston  Herald  Book  Fair  of 
New  England.”  In  response  to  re¬ 
quests  it  will  be  the  first  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fair  with  some  150  agencies  and 
groups  co-operating  on  a  new  and 
more  extensive  floor  exhibition.  There 
will  be  a  lecture  hall  to  accommodate 
9,000.  Prominent  speakers  and  cele¬ 
brities  have  accepted  invitations  to 
address  the  gathering. 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news- 
paper  covers  its  city 
—by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  editors, 
writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


TO  BUY  PLANE 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  i 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  villafri 
of  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  to  raise  $20,000  to  bi^J 
a  Spitfire  plane  for  the  defense  clH 
England.  The  Yorkshire  News  aW 
Leeds,  England,  cabled  an  appeal  It  { 
Leeds,  N.  Y.,  a  Catskill  mountain  vikj 
lage  of  some  300  population,  to  pr(V| 
vide  funds  for  a  plane  for  a  Spitfiaj 
squadron  representing  the  Engliij 
city  and  bearing  the  name  of  Leed^j 
N.  Y.,  on  its  fuselage.  As  interedjj 
grew  within  and  without  the  villag^j ' 
and  contributions  came  in  from  outsidi' 
the  state,  a  campaign  for  voluntaiy 
donations  began.  The  Times-Unioi 
threw  its  support  behind  this  drivt 

■EMPLOYES'  PAPER 

“Between  Editions,”  a  monthly 
employe  publication,  has  been  started^ 
by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bxdlein,, 
First  issue  was  published  Sept.  15. 
The  name  for  the  publication  wai 
selected  through  a  prize  contest  amoni 
Bulletin  employes.  Winner  was 
Harry  Harris,  copy  boy  in  the  newi 
room.  Robert  Taylor  is  editor.  The 
paper  is  managed  by  an  editorid 
committee  made  up  of  representativa 
of  all  Bulletin  departments. 

NEW  ROTO  STUDY 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Nee- 
nah,  Wis.,  has  issued  a  new  book,  en¬ 
titled  “Gallup  Method  Proves  Mec- 
tiveness  of  Roto.”  Based  on  a  new 
reader  traffic  survey  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  book  shows  the  read¬ 
ership  given  advertising  pages  only. 
Page  one  traffic  is  not  included  in  the 
chart,  covering  the  various  sections  of 
21  issues  of  Sunday  newspapers  in  14 
cities.  The  survey  shows  that  rote 
section  advertising  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  77.5%  of  the  men  and  80.9%  of 
the  women. 


HOE 

precision 

SHAVING 

MACHINES 

for  smoother  shaving 
of  Hat  &  Curved  Plates 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


Scott 

Hi  -  Speed  Pasters 

Simplest  full  automatic 
web  splicer  with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 
Best  combination  in  the 
World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 
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I  New  York  State  is  a  barometer  of  National  progress.  Any  figures  for  the  entire  country 
reflect  its  value  as  one  of  the  most  important  markets.  National  Power  production  has  reached 
the  all-time  high  of  12.202,371,000  kilowatt  hours.  44,000  new  freight  cars  have  been  placed 
in  operation  this  year.  There  are  20,000  new  cars  on  order.  Rebuilt  cars  will  raise  the  total 
to  approximately  100,000.  In  one  month,  steel  industry  jobs  have  gained  by  11,000.  One  steel 
company  alone  estimates  that  1,027,130  freight  ears  will  he  required  to  transport  fourth-quarter 
products.  The  Association  of  American  Railroads  reports  a  net  operating  income  for  Class  I 
railroads  of  1366.2.^7,827,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1940. 

New  York  State  participates  greatly  in  all  this  upward  trend.  Average  weekly  earnings  of 
ALL  employees  in  the  State  were  $1.06  more  last  month  than  the  month  preceeding.  The 
cost  of  construction  for  the  8..S90  building  permits  hy  103  New  York  State  cities  and  villages 
will  amount  to  $23,804,100. 

This  Pattern  of  Progress  extends  to  New  York  State  newspapers.  Their  combined  circula¬ 
tion  form  a  system  of  “highways’*  as  complete  as  those  of  man’s  conquest  of  space,  mechanically. 

They  reach  5,6.37,621  individuls,  NOT  including  New  York  City.  These  people  have  access 
to  1.588.464,000  retail  outlets.  Visit  any  business  street  in  the  State  served  hy  the  newspapers 
listed  herewith,  and  you  discover  crowds  relatively  as  great  and  sales  as  consistently  high  as 
in  the  metntpolis. 

It  is  the  easiest  market  to  reach,  to  cover,  to  keep  on  its  tip-toes.  And  the  most  economical. 
in  terms  of  coverage  cost. 

Amsterdam  Rerorder-Democrat  (E)  JamcsIoHii  Morning  Post  (M)  *Tarrytown  News  (E) 

Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E)  Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E)  ‘White  Plains  Evening  Dispateh 

Binghamton  Press  (E)  ‘Mamaroneek  Times  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M)  *Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S)  ‘New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  Norwich  Sun  (E) 

Cortland  Standard  (E)  ‘Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 

^  Geneva  Times  (E)  ‘Port  Chester  Item  (E) 

14,  Cloversville  &  Johnstown  Herald  &  Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Eagle  News 

Leader-Republican  (M&E)  CE&M) 

•-  Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E)  ‘Peekskill  Star  (E) 


§The  Troy  Record  (M) 

SThe  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 
‘Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 

(  K  (  EveninB  newspapers. 

IM)  Morniiiir  newspapers. 

(S)  Sunday  newspapers. 

•  Westchester  newspapers  sol.l  in  oonihi- 
nation. 

i  Sold  in  combination  only. 
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Falk  Collaborates  on 
Play  About  Newsmen 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


OVER  at  King  Features  Syndicate 

they  call  Lee  Falk  “the  boy  wonder 
of  the  cartooning  world.”  Falk,  29, 
is  the  author  of 
two  internation¬ 
ally  known  com¬ 
ic  -  adventure 
strips  —  “Man¬ 
drake  the  Magi¬ 
cian”  and  “The 
Phantom.”  He 
has  teamed  with 
two  artists,  Ray 
Moore  and  Phil 
Davis,  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  strips. 
He  entered  the 
syndicate  field  in 
1934  with  “Man¬ 
drake”  and  followed  with  “The  Phan¬ 
tom”  two  years  later. 

Now,  seeking  new  fields  for  his 
talents,  he  has  collaborated  on  a  play 
about  newspaper  men.  “The  Big 
Story”  this  week  was  being  tried  out 
in  the  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  Theater.  A 
farce,  it  relates  the  experiences  of  a 
foreign  correspondent  covering  Rome, 
gets  some  laughs,  has  a  few  risque 
lines,  and,  when  brushed  up  more 
with  a  change  in  name,  will  move  to 
Broadway,  according  to  Falk. 

First  Such  Effort 

Teaming  with  Falk  in  writing  the 
play  is  Alan  Cranston,  former  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  corresepondent 
in  Rome,  London  and  with  the  Italian 
forces  in  Ethiopia.  Cranston  returned 
to  this  country  in  1938  and  now  is 
publicity  director  for  the  Common 
Council  for  U.  S.  Unity.  This  play 
is  the  first  such  effort  for  both  of  the 
writers.  It  is  being  produced  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Miller  and  stars  Donald  Cook, 
stage  and  screen  figure,  in  the  leading 
role  of  bureau  chief  in  Rome. 

Falk,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1932,  first 
worked  as  a  refrigerator  salesman 
after  leaving  college.  But  he  soon 
tired  of  wasting  his  breath  on  eulogies 
to  an  ice-making  machine,  he  explains. 

His  next  step  was  copy  writer  for 
Westheimer  and  Company,  St.  Louis 
ad  agency,  where  he  wrote  blurbs  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  commercials 
for  radio  broadcasts,  turned  out  pros¬ 
pectuses  and  served  as  general  idea 
man. 

“For  two  years,”  he  explained  to  the 
column  last  week  at  the  Maplewood 
Theater,  “I  was  ‘Ethel  King,’  a  myth¬ 
ical  radio  character  who  conducted 
a  love-problems  program.  I  solved 
thousands  of  intimate  and  confidential 
problems.” 

Falk  didn’t  take  the  part  on  the  air 
(having  a  baritone  voice)  but  he 
wrote  the  script.  In  1934,  then  only 
23,  Falk  conceived  the  idea  of  a  news¬ 
paper  strip  portraying  the  adventures 
of  a  master  of  hypnotism,  who  extri¬ 
cates  himself  from  one  tight  scrape 
after  another  by  dint  of  quick  think¬ 
ing,  the  help  of  his  giant  native  ser¬ 
vant,  and  the  power  of  mesmerizing 
his  antagonists.  That’s  “Mandrake.” 

Also  a  GlebC'TroHor 

King  grabbed  up  the  strip  and  Falk 
celebrated  by  getting  married.  He’s 
now  the  proud  father  of  a  four  months 
old  daughter.  Falk  brought  out  his 
“Phantom”  strip  when  he  was  25. 

Falk  also  is  a  globe-trotter.  He  es¬ 
timates  that  the  total  mileage  covered 
in  his  wanderings  would  have  taken 
him  many  times  around  the  globe.  He 
has  visited  25  foreign  countries. 


Falk’s  hobbies  are  good  music  and 
tennis.  He  also  is  a  devotee  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Aristophanes.  In  addition 
to  the  classics,  he  keeps  well  abreast 
of  modern  literature  and  world  de¬ 
velopments. 

Falk,  who  was  bom  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  now  makes  his  home  in  New 
York. 

Series  on  WilUde 

THE  CHICAGO  TIMES  SYNDICATE 

this  week  offered  to  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  a  series  of  24  articles  entitled 
“Wendell  Willkie — Let’s  Look  at  the 
Record,”  by  Fred  Rodell,  member  of 
Yale  University  law  faculty  and  for¬ 
merly  on  the  board  of  editors  of  For¬ 
tune  magazine. 

The  series,  which  began  in  the  Times 
this  week,  represents  an  effort  to  be 
fair  in  discussing  the  business  record 
of  the  Republican  Presidential  candi¬ 
date,  Russ  Stewart,  Times  Syndicate 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  Five 
investigators  collaborated  with  Mr. 
Rodell  in  developing  the  material  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Willkie,  he  pointed  out. 
Elaborating  on  the  fact  the  articles  are 
not  designed  primarily  to  be  “pro  or 
con,”  Mr.  Stewart  stated: 

“When  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor 
of  the  Times,  commissioned  Mr.  Rodell 
to  do  the  series  for  the  Times,  he  was 
specific  in  pointing  out  what  the  Times 
wanted  was  the  story  of  Mr.  Willkie’s 
record  told  honestly,  factually,  with¬ 
out  bias  and  without  prejudice.  We 
can  honestly  say  that  Mr.  Rodell’s 
series  is  entirely  devoid  of  political 
‘smear’  or  ‘whitewash.’  ” 

Rodell  is  the  author  of  “Fifty-five 
Men,”  “Woe  Unto  You,  Lawyers,”  and 
“Democracy  and  the  Third  Term.” 

NEA  Has  New  Series 

A  NEW  special  series  “Your  Nerves” 

will  begin  Oct.  7  in  NEA  Service 
client  newspapers,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  The  series  of  12  articles 
is  written  by  Winfred  Rhoades  and  is 
based  on  his  work  in  the  Thought  Con¬ 
trol  Clinic  of  Boston  Dispensary. 
Rhoades  is  the  author  of  “The  Self 
You  Have  to  Live  With”  and  “Meet¬ 
ing  the  Challenge  of  Life.”  This  series 
follows  “Our  Country,”  concluding 
this  week. 

Kirk  Syndicate  Launched 

KIRK  SYNDICATE,  New  York, 

launched  its  first  release  to  the  na¬ 
tional  field  Oct.  1,  a  new  type  of 
puzzle,  “Connectograms.”  Justin  N. 
Kirk,  formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  and  the  Boston  Herald,  is 
president  of  the  new  venture.  Offices 
are  at  342  Madison  Avenue. 

Other  Kirk  executives  include: 
James  Carlo,  formerly  with  Pictorial 
Review,  treasurer;  Norman  Lawrence, 
former  newsman  and  author,  editor; 
and  Parker  Vorland,  magazine  con¬ 
tributor  and  radio  writer,  vice-pres¬ 
ident. 

Daily  Surveys  Features 
THE  PORTSMOUTH  (N.  H.)  HER¬ 
ALD  wants  to  know  how  the  more 
than  a  dozen  syndicated  features  it 
runs  daily  are  read.  Recently  it 
launched  a  card  survey  to  get  the  re¬ 
sults.  These  cards  are  distributed  to 
readers  by  carriers  who  collect  them 
a  few  days  later. 


Personals  and  Notes 

BURNE  HOGARTH,  who  draws  the 

Sunday  “Tarzan”  page  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  last  week  renewed 
his  contract  with  the  syndicate.  Un¬ 
derstand  it’s  for  a  long-term  .  .  .  Ted 
Granik,  who  directs  United’s  “Amer¬ 
ican  Forum”  and  the  “American  For¬ 
um  of  the  Air,”  has  been  appointed 
Civilian  Advisor  on  Radio  Publicity 
for  the  Selective  Service  Administra¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Dorothy  Thompson,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  Oct.  6  starts  her  Sunday  series 
of  news  analyses  over  WOR  and  the 
Mutual  network  .  .  .  Ward  Greene, 
King  Features  Syndicate  editor,  has 
written  a  novel,  “Route  28,”  which 
Doubleday,  Doran  will  release  Oct. 
18  .  .  .  Eva  Yates,  travel  authority, 
will  write  a  daily  travel  series  for 
Exclusive  Features,  Hollywood,  start¬ 
ing  Oct.  7.  Her  first  jaunt  will  be  to 
South  America  on  a  slow  freighter. 
■ 

Isaminger,  IlL 
Misses  First 
Series  Since  1905 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  3 — When  the 
country’s  leading  sports  writers  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  opening  of  the  World’s 
Series  in  C^cinnati  yesterday  they 
had  something  more  on  their  minds 
besides  hit  and  runs  and  the  chances 
of  both  teams.  They  often  asked  each 
other,  “How’s  Jimmy?” 

Jimmy  is  James  G.  Isaminger,  na¬ 
tionally  known  sports  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who  recently 
suffered  a  stroke  in  Cleveland  and  is 
now  making  a  fight  for  life  in  the 
Lutheran  Hospital  there. 

There  was  reason  for  a  touch  of 
sadness  in  the  press  boxes  at  the  open¬ 
ing  game  because  this  is  the  first 
World’s  Series  Jimmy  has  missed  since 
1905.  He  is  60. 

Baseball  has  always  been  his  pas¬ 
sion.  He  never  cared  much  for  othe: 


writing  an  account  of  the  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Athletics  and  the  Indians 
and  was  rushing  for  a  taxi  when  he 
was  stricken. 

Bom  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Isaminger 
broke  into  the  newspaper  business 
with  the  Cincinnati  Times  Star.  He 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1905  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  old  North  American. 
He  became  sports  editor  of  that  paper 
in  1916,  succeeding  George  N.  Graham. 

When  the  North  American  ceased 
publication  in  1925,  Isaminger  went  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  For  many 
years  he  edited  the  Reach  Baseball 
Guide. 

500  Writers  at  Series 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  2 — Fully  500  sports 
writers,  radio  annoimcers  and  press 
photographers  are  registered  here  for 
the  World  Series  games.  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  polled  the  group  today 
and  claimed  42  favored  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  to  29  for  the  Tigers  to  win  the 
world  championship. 

Registered  are:  Bob  Connsidine,  IN’S; 
George  Kirkscy,  U.P.,  Frank  J.  Gilloon,  Times 
Wide  World  Photos;  Ernest  Sisto,  Wide 
World;  Rufus  Blair,  Hollywood  Paramount 
Publicity;  Tom  Meany,  sports  editor,  .Vne 
Vork  PM;  Izzy  Kaplan,  photog  New  York 
Daily  Mirror;  Grantland  Rice,  Ke<l  Barbour 
and  Bob  Allen,  Mutual  network;  John  Kieran, 
sports  columnist.  New  York  Times;  Warreu 
Brown,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner;  Joe  Wil¬ 
liams,  New  York  iVorld-Telegram;  Ed  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  Cleveland  News;  Dan  Daniel,  World- 
Telegram;  Charles  Dexter,  Daily  Worker; 
Shirley  Povich,  Washington  Post. 

Charles  Segar,  New  York  Daily  Mirror; 
J-  P-  Carmichael,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Sid 
Mercer,  Netv  York  Journal-American,  Tommy 
I.aird,  San  Francisco  News;  Cy  Peterman, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Stanley  Frank,  .Veu' 
York  Evening  Post;  Richards  Vidmer,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Leo  McDonell,  Detroit 
Times;  John  Hoffman,  Chicago  Times;  Charles 
Ward,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Lawson  Carver, 
IN'S;  John  Drohan,  Boston  Traveler;  Francis 
Stan,  Washington  Star;  Jerry  Moore,  Boston 
Globe;  H.  G.  Salsinger,  Detroit  News;  Sam 
Greene,  Detroit  News;  John  Hernon,  Tri-State 
News  Bureau,  Detroit;  Ed  Bang,  Clcvehui 
News;  Fred  Bendel,  Newark  (N.  J.)  .Vftci; 
Franklin  Lewis,  Cleveland  Press;  Gordon  Cob 
Ledick,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Ed  Bums, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Jos.  Aston.  Cincinnati  Post; 
r  Frank  Gibbons,  Cleveland  Press;  Charles 


sports  and  couldn’t  stand  football. Doyle,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph;  Ken  Smith, 
Philadelphians  have  been  used  to  read- -Mirror;  Jack  Smith,  New  York  Dtilj 

ine  his  columns  at  the  breakfast  table Cmcwnat,  Enquirer;  Frank 
mg  ms  coigns  at  me  OreaKiaSl  Cincinnati  Tinus  Star;  Tom  Swope, 

for  more  than  35  years.  Cincinnati  Post;  Clifford  BloodgocHl,  Baseball 

Jimmy  has  been  an  expert  on  base-.t/a,aari»i.’;  Joe  Cashman,  Boston  Record;  Jud 
ball  for  more  than  40  years.  He  knows -•\s>ociated  Press;  A.  E.  Pattersoe, 
personally  more  baseball  players  and^”'^.  WfoW  Tribune;  Kyle  Cnchtoo, 

managers  than  any  writer  in  the  coun-^';"’  ip-aMngton  Timcs-Heraid; 

try-  Frank  Yuetter,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  A1 

In  the  course  of  his  duties,  he  hasHorwitz,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Bill  Dooley, 
traveled  thousands  of  miles,  but  never/’^''/<*‘^‘’^f’*“  Record;  Jack  Malaney,  Boston 
got  over  being  nervous  about  making  McLemo^,  United 

connecting.  It  was  just  this  nervom- j  p„„^„  York 

ness  that  helped  to  bring  on  the  stroke  Times;  Les  Bic<ierman,  Pittsburgh  Press', 
at  Cleveland.  He  had  just  finished  Harvey  Boyle,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette. 
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Highlight  The  News 
With 

BRB8SLER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
America's  First 
Completely  Independent 
Daily  Cartoon  Service 
Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
releasee.  No  obligation. 
BRESSLER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
1709  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


_ FEATURES _ 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane's  “Case  Records.'* 
Daily  illustrated.  “S-in-l”  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psydiology. 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mall  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  620  North 
Michigan,  ^ieago,  Illinois.  Bell  Syndicate, 
Ijic.,  247_Weet_43rd  Street, _Now  York,  N.Jf. 

PUBLISHERS,  EDITORS,  AOYERTISINa 
MANAGERS! 

Write  for  details  of  our  self-supporting  Oo- 
To-Church  page — outstanding  in  the  field. 

Religions  News  Service 

300  Fonrth  Avenue _ New  York  City 

“STUFFY.  THE  CAB  DRITBR."  He's 
original.  He's  new.  He's  different.  He 
meets  all  kinds  at  work  and  play  and  he  tells 
the  funny  things  they  do.  No  blood  and 
thunder.  Good,  clean,  wholesome  humor  of 
everyday  life.  Ready  for  distribution.  Write 
for  samples.  A.  J.  Lytle,  Box  267,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDSIIT 
offers  news  service  for  trade  Journals,  bna- 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  servies. 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Burean,  Box  Itt, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. _ _ 


NEWS,  photos,  pictures  and  travel  service, 
from  all  over  GREECE.  Mats  and  Prints. 
Greek  News  S.vndieate,  Demetrius  Tseesi, 
Editor.  1220  Park  Row  Bldg.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


WOEHRLE  NEWS  SERVICE 


163  Centre  St. 


for  coverage  in 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


CAnal  r,-«8IT 


PHOTOS 


PItTUBES  TELL  THE  STORY — BIT  only 
when  AUTHENTICATED.  Write  or  wue 
for  quotation.  Authenticated  News.  Time* 
Bnlldlng,  Times  Square,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y.  . 
PREFERRED  BY  ^ 

N.  Y.  Newspapesn,  and  many  others  for 
spot  news  experience  and  pictorial  exceUeoe*- 
Have  your  illustrations  made  by 


RALPH  MORGAN 

NEWSPICTURB8  _ _ 

Newark  Airport  New  Jse*W 

Mitchell  2-70B4 

Complete  modem  syndicate  and  staff  of  pi^ 
photographers — two  airplanes  at  your  service. 
Prints  in  any  size  or  quantity. 
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NEWSPAPER 

REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Memphis  Market  Microscope 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  is  the  hub  of  a 

market  that  includes,  besides  Mem¬ 
phis,  59  towns  of  over  2,000  population, 
an  urban  population  of  more  than 
300,000.  What  kind  of  a  market  for 
advertised  products  does  this  Memphis 
trade  area  offer?  Does  this  urban 
market  around  Memphis  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  Memphis  itself? 

The  answers  are  contained  in  a  new 
study  just  released  by  the  Memphis 
Commercial- Appeal  and  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  “Home  Inventory  of  26 
Towns  in  the  Memphis  Market.”  It 
follows  essentially  the  pattern  of  the 
Memphis  City  Home  Inventory,  which 
was  done  some  time  ago;  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  home  inventories  laid  out  by 
Scripps-Howard  and  made  familiar  to 
us  in  their  as  yet  unmatched  16-city 
study. 

The  current  study  departs  from  the 
pattern  in  that  it  is  not  a  cross-section 
study  of  families  but  a  study  restricted 
to  “active  buying  families.”  It  covers 
a  5%  sample  of  its  territory,  2,254 
families  in  26  towns.  It  takes  its  place 
beside  previous  Scripps-Howard  stud¬ 
ies  as  an  invaluable  piece  of  market 
research,  a  model  for  all  newspaper 
research  to  follow  and  a  mark  for  it  to 
duot  at. 

Hundreds  of  Questions 

The  study  answers  306  different 
questions  about  Memphis  market 
families  and  554  questions  about  Mem¬ 
phis  City  families.  It  covers  retail 
purchases  in  Memphis;  buying  habits 
and  brand  preferences  in  groceries, 
drugs  and  cosmetics;  home  appliances 
—refrigerators,  radios,  etc.;  automo¬ 
biles,  gasoline,  motor  oil,  etc. 

The  study  is  well  promoted  through 
a  broadside  addressed  4o  Memphis 
merchants  which  does  an  effective 
selling  job.  And  it  was  handsomely 
supported  by  an  excellent  feature 
story  in  the  Commercial  Appeal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  numerous 
observations  and  conclusions  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  study  which 
are  of  interest  and  significance  to 
those  concerned  with  changes  in  our 
social  habits.  Some  of  these  are 
gathered  together  and  reported  in  a 
mimeographed  sheet  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  study. 

“So  far  as  we  know,”  writes  H.  W. 
Hailey,  Scripps-Howcird  director  of 
business  promotion  and  research,  “this 
is  the  first  time  that  such  studies  have 
b«n  made  in  a  group  of  small  towns.” 
Perhaps.  We  thiidc  some  similar 
studies  have  been  made  in  small 
towns.  But  the  honor  of  being  first  is 
of  dubious  importance.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  to  us  is  the  fact  that  this  is  by 
far  the  best  study  of  its  kind  we  have 

It  is  a  large  contribution  to 
aowd  and  effective  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  one  for  which  all  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  grateful. 
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Extra  Selling  Day 

THE  advent  of  the  five-day  week, 

which  is  perhaps  more  general  in 
New  York  than  elsewhere  over  the 
country,  has  forced  numerous  changes 
and  readjustments  upon  a  number  of 
business  groups.  The  Saturday  peak 
for  retailers  and  others  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  high  now  and  other  weekdays, 
notably  Friday,  have  assumed  greater 
selling  importance. 

Meeting  this  situation,  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  several  months  ago 
pioneered  a  change  in  the  tradition  of 
placing  real  estate  advertising.  Being 
a  six-day  newspaper,  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  had  followed  custom  in  selling 
its  Saturday  edition  for  week-end  real 
estate  advertising.  But  the  changing 
character  of  Saturday  as  a  business 
day,  and  the  consequent  effect  upon 
the  Saturday  newspaper,  pointed  to 
the  advantage  of  a  change,  both  for 
the  paper  and  for  the  advertiser. 

As  a  result,  the  World-Telegram  has 
been  promoting  its  Friday  edition  for 
real  estate  advertising,  using  the  theme 
that  Friday  is  “an  extra  selling  day” 
for  real  estate  advertisers.  The  pro¬ 
motion  has  had  full  editorial  support. 
Consistent  use  of  forceful,  well  written 
and  well  designed  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  and  advertising  in  its  own  pages 
has  evidently  met  with  success.  The 
Friday  editions  of  the  World-Telegram 
fairly  bristle  these  days  with  real 
estate  advertising.  The  first  month  of 
the  new  practice  brought  a  65%  linage 
gain. 

Weather  or  Not 

AND  while  we’re  over  here  at  the 

World-Telegram  visiting  with  Lee 
Tracy  we  want  to  hand  him  a  bright 
red  apple  for  another  promotion  that 
caught  our  fancy.  It’s  a  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  about  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  daily  weather  report. 

The  weather  report,  like  the  letters 
from  readers  which  we  mentioned  last 
week,  is  sadly  and  mistakenly  ne¬ 
glected,  in  our  opinion,  in  newspaper 
promotion.  As  every  city  room  vet¬ 
eran  knows,  and  as  most  journalism 
students  have  to  learn,  the  weather 
report  is  one  of  the  most  impartant 
stories  in  the  paper.  On  most  papers 
it  may  be  just  dull  routine.  But  not 
on  the  World-Telegram.  They  make 
it  one  of  the  brightest  features  of  the 
paper.  It’s  one  of  the  first  things  we 
look  for  on  Page  One  every  day. 

Just  to  show  you  what  we  mean, 
here’s  one  of  them:  “Article  on  the 
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news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
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If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
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Weather,”  is  the  headline,  followed  by 
a  slug,  “Reprinted  by  Request.”  The 
story:  “Today  would  be  a  nice  day  to 
have  off.” 

Another:  “Weather  Story.  What 
this  country  needs  is  a  good  five-cent 
excursion  to  Glacier  National  Park.” 

Because  of  space,  we’ve  just  picked 
a  couple  of  brief  ones  at  random.  The 
long  stories  are  in  the  same  vein.  Of 
course,  for  readers  who  want  details, 
there  is  a  factual  weather  report,  too. 

You  can  see  immediately  how  a  pro¬ 
motion  man  could  have  as  much  fun 
with  this  weather  promotion  as  the 
guy  who  writes  the  stuff  seems  to 
have  with  the  weather.  And  the 
World-Telegram’s  page  was  fun. 
Headline  was,  “The  subject’s  too  seri¬ 
ous  to  be  taken  too  seriously!”  And 
the  copy  made  the  excellent  point  that 
the  weather  story  is  a  key  to  the  kind 
of  paper  the  World-Telegram  is,  “the 
newspaper  of  smart  New  York.” 

Public  Appearance 

A  FINE  argument  for  dramatic  and 

informative  institutional  advertising 
in  newspapers  is  made  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  a  recent  advertisement, 
“How  do  you  look  to  the  public?” 

Looking  at  a  distorted  image  of 
yourself  in  a  trick  mirror,  copy  says, 
is  fun.  “But  in  business  a  distorted 
picture  is  serious.  Nothing  can  be 
more  costly  than  ignorance  about  you 
and  your  associates,  who  you  are,  how 
you  got  where  you  are,  what  your 
organization  does,  why  and  where  and 
how  you  do  it.  Silence,  in  this  era  of 
question-asking,  is  not  golden;  it  is 
suspect.” 

The  point  is  then  made  that  indus¬ 
try’s  inside  storj',  valuable  for  public 
relations,  can  be  built  around  so 
simple  a  thing  as  the  annual  state¬ 
ment — or  it  can  be  expanded  into  a 
campaign  by  itself.  And  newspaper 
advertising  enables  industry  to  tell  its 
story  economically,  effectively  and  in 
only  those  areas  in  which  it  needs  to 
be  told. 

Round-up 

TO  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  this 

week  our  award  of  applause  with 
palm  for  a  splendid  brochure  on  com¬ 
munity  advertising.  It  is  as  neatly 
designed  and  as  well  printed  a  book¬ 
let  as  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
But  what  is  even  more  important  than 
the  physical  beauty  of  the  job  is  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  argument 
is  marshalled.  Each  page  in  the  book 


advances  the  argument  one  firm  step 
toward  the  conclusion,  and  each  page 
of  argument  is  faced  with  a  page 
quoting  a  community  advertiser  on 
the  sucess  with  which  he  has  used  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Defense  is  throwing  new  millions 
into  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  market  and  the 
Norjolk  Ledger-Dispatch  has  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  presented.  The  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  ran  two  double  trucks  recently 
sponsored  by  a  group  of  local  merch¬ 
ants.  One  was  on  the  theme  of  wel¬ 
coming  to  Norfolk  the  many  new 
families  brought  in  by  the  defense 
program,  the  other  devoted  to  the 
Navy  as  an  ideal  training  school  and 
career  for  young  men. 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph  is  currently  running  twice 
weekly  an  interesting  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  each  built  around  a  letter 
from  an  advertiser  which  tells  of  his 
successful  use  of  the  Pantagraph.  Not 
a  new  idea,  of  course,  but  what  makes 
this  campaign  somewhat  imusual  is 
the  tone  of  the  letters — intimate, 
chatty,  informal  yet  informative. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
has  just  issued  a  route  list  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocers  and  druggists 
in  its  market.  The  list  also  includes 
beer  permit  holders.  The  list  well  put 
together  in  a  handy  pocket-size  book¬ 
let  also  contains  two  helpful  maps. 

Dobberteen  on  Promotion 

H.  H.  DOBBERTEEN,  media  director 

of  Benton  &  Bowles,  will  tell  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Promotion 
Group  how  “The  Buyer  Looks  at 
Newspaper  Promotion”  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  9,  in 
the  New  York  Advertising  Club. 

■ 

JOIN  GUARD  EN  MASSE 

Because  they  want  to  serve  together, 
six  copy  boys  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  fortnight  ago  enlisted  in  a 
body  in  the  old  7th  Regiment,  207th 
C.A.  (A.A.)  New  York  National 
Guard.  They  were  Pete  Robinson, 
Bill  Blount,  Joe  Shous,  Herb  Homme, 
John  Conly  and  Stave  Flanders.  They 
probably  will  be  called  to  active  duty 
around  the  first  of  the  year. 

■ 

IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  New  York  office  of  La  Nacion, 
Buenos  Aires,  is  now  located  at  630 
Fifth  Ave.  Tlie  change  was  effective 
Sept.  30. 
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2  Schools  Add  Elaborate 
Photo  Departments 


By  jack  price 


NEWS  photography  is  now  taught  in 
almost  every  school  of  journalism 
in  the  country.  In  1936  when  the  first 
short  course  in  this  subject  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
little  did  we  realize  that  an  aid  in 
the  Defense  Program  had  been  started. 

The  importance  of  photography  in 
war  has  been  emphasized.  Although 
the  army,  navy  and  air  corps  have  al¬ 
ways  desired  to  maintain  large  photo¬ 
graphic  sections,  they  were  hamstrung 
by  peace  time  regulations.  Now  that 
the  various  services  have  been  or¬ 
dered  to  increase  their  personnel  we 
discover  that  there  is  an  urgent  de¬ 
mand  for  the  experienced  cameramen. 

We  have  received  almost  two  hun¬ 
dred  applications  for  service  in  the 
various  photographic  sections  but  as 
the  army  grows  there  will  be  a  de¬ 
mand  for  replacements.  It  is  only 
logical  that  the  war  and  navy  de¬ 
partments  look  to  the  schools  of  jour- 
I'.alism  for  their  future  cameramen. 

Improvement  in  Education 
Present  systems  of  education  in 
photography  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  since  1936.  At  first  the  thought 
was  to  provide  the  students  with  an 
academic  treatment  of  pictorial  jour¬ 
nalism.  Due  to  the  increased  demand 
for  more  practical  training,  most  of 
the  schools  have  installed  completely 
equipped  plants  where  the  students 
may  study  every  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  two  newest  members  to  be 
added  to  the  rapidly  growing  list 
of  schools  to  equip  their  plants  with 
modern  apparatus  are  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  Baylor  University 
of  Waco,  Texas.  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
informs  us  that  the  laboratory  in  his 
school  has  just  been  completed. 

This  plant  has  16  dark-rooms  ar¬ 
ranged  around  a  central  main  room. 
The  large  main  room  is  used  for  print¬ 
ing,  finishing  and  demonstrations  by 
visiting  experts.  There  are  extra 
rooms  for  the  mixture  of  chemicals 
and  experimental  work.  A  completely 
equipp^  studio  also  has  been  con¬ 
structed  for  instruction  in  lighting 
and  composition  in  portraiture.  A 
large  supply  room  has  been  included 
in  the  plant.  It  resembles  a  store 
and  is  used  by  the  students  as  such. 

It  has  cost  $2,500  to  fit  out  the  entire 
plant  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  wiring, 
plumbing  and  other  such  installation 
work.  There  are  14  regular  enlarg¬ 
ing  cameras,  several  miniature  en¬ 
largers,  latest  model  Speed  Graphic 
cameras,  synchronizers,  dryers,  wash¬ 
ers  and  many  other  implements  of 
the  craft. 

For  Future  Editors 

The  advisory  committee  announces 
that  three  credits  are  offered  to  stu¬ 
dents  majoring  in  journalism  for  one 
hour  of  lecture  and  four  of  laboratory. 
The  conunittee  also  informs  »is  that 
this  course  is  not  primarily  designed 
to  make  ace  photographers  out  of  cub 
journalists,  but  to  acquaint  future 
editors  with  the  possibilities  and  uses 
of  the  modern  news  picture  in  the 
metropolitan  and  small-daily  fields. 
Students  will  be  encouraged,  however, 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  they  care 
to  in  developing  technical  skill. 

Down  in  Waco,  Texas,  A.  Clarence 
Smith,  formerly  with  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  more  recently  with  Kent 
State  University,  Kent.  Ohio,  has  just 


photographic  plant  for 


completed 
Baylor. 

Prof.  Smith  informs  us  that  his 
plant  is  located  in  an  air-conditioned 
building.  Six  individual  dark-rooms, 
each  having  ice  water  running  from 
special  taps  is  the  boast  of  this  new 
plant.  There  are  also  several  rooms 
for  printing  and  enlarging  and  special 
rooms  for  insti  uction  and  other  phases 
of  the  work.  About  $2,500  is  being 
spent  for  equipment  which  Prof.  Smith 
hopes  to  have  installed  before  the 
spring  semester. 

It  is  gratifying  to  receive  such  in¬ 
formation  about  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  various  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  where  photography  is  given  so 
much  consideration. 

No  wonder  the  war  and  navy  depart¬ 
ments  cast  an  eye  at  the  personnel 
graduating  from  such  schools.  The 
time  and  cost  saved  in  accepting  en¬ 
listments  from  these  schools  enhances 
the  quality  of  specialists  necessary 
for  perfect  organization. 


synchronizer  is  a  necessary  device  for 
newspaper  photographers.  Upon  a 
careful  analysis  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  real  picture  is  the  one  that 
escapes  the  camera.  Due  to  lapse  of 
time  caused  by  the  changing  of  bulbs 
and  holders,  the  photographer  is  al¬ 
ways  at  a  disadvantage.  What  with 
the  new  midget  lamps  we  think  that 
the  manufacturers  of  synchronizers 
should  give  this  thought  some  consid¬ 
eration.  As  it  stands  at  present  they 
appear  to  be  more  interested  in  in¬ 
troducing  new  models  similar  to  the 
auto  makers. 


82  Guards  Watch 
Shanghai  Post 
Day  and  Night 


“Safety  First"  Is  Motto  of 
Newsmen  in  Chinese  City 
.  .  .  Carry  Pistols 


Legion  Picture 

PAUL  MAGUIRE,  Boston  Globe  staff 
photographer,  took  a  photograph  of 
the  massed  color  bearers  of  the  Illin¬ 
ois  unit  marching  along  Tremont 


Adds  Stroboscope  Lights 

THE  New  York  Daily  News  has  added 

several  more  Edgerton  strobscope 
lights  to  their  standard  equipment. 
The  photography  department  of  this 
newspaper  now  has  five  of  these  speed 
lights. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
lamps,  extra  front  boards  have  been 
made  each  having  the  necessary  syn¬ 
chronizing  device  on  it.  This  permits 
any  of  the  staff  to  use  the  lamp  with 
his  own  camera.  In  addition  to  the 
interchangeable  lens-boards  the  de¬ 
partment  has  ordered  that  special 
cable  be  taken  with  the  lamp  on  any 
assignment.  This  cable  is  an  insur¬ 
ance  against  accidents  caused  by  water, 
crushing,  or  breaking. 

The  News  has  used  these  lamps  at 
night  foot-ball  games,  fights,  and 
other  sports  where  fast  action  is  to 
be  frozen.  When  more  than  one  lamp 
is  used  on  a  job,  an  electrician  accom¬ 
panies  the  cameramen  to  provide 
proper  installation  of  connections  and 
assurance  of  performance. 


Street,  Boston,  Sept.  24,  in  the  big 
parade  of  the  American  Legion’s  na¬ 
tional  convention  last  week,  which 
was  chosen  as  the  Legion’s  official 
parade  picture  to  be  sent  its  300  pub¬ 
lications  in  every  state.  Maguire  was 
interviewed  over  Radio  Station  WBZ. 
Present  at  the  interview  was  Lucien 
(Bud)  Thayer,  Globe  photo  editor. 

An  odd  feature  about  Maguire’s 
picture  is  that  it  was  taken  by  him 
with  a  camera  he  had  owned  only  48 
hours,  and  which  was  fitted  entirely 
different  from  his  previous  camera. 
Maguire’.s  picture  was  chosen  by  Na¬ 
tional  Publicity  Director  Edward  Mc- 
Grail  and  Jack  Cejnar,  his  first  as¬ 
sistant. 


Repeater  Needed 

THREE  photographers,  each  working 

on  his  own,  covered  an  assignment 
with  a  single  thought.  Last  week  at 
the  General  Sessions  Court  in  New 
York  City,  a  mother  and  father  fought 
for  the  custody  of  their  little  daughter. 
At  first  the  parents  engaged  in  loud 
words  but  as  it  became  apparent  that 
they  would  engage  in  ^ticuffs,  the 
lens- lads  anticipated  a  real  picture 
story. 

There  was  a  photographer  from  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  one  from  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  one  from  the  Jour- 
nal-American.  It  appeared  from  the 
pictures  published  in  the  three  news¬ 
papers  that  only  one  camera  was 
used.  The  pictures  naturally  were 
taken  with  three  cameras  but  the 
boys  worked  so  close  to-gether  that 
it  was  necessary  to  study  the  photos 
carefully  to  see  the  difference  in 
timing  and  position. 

The  three  series  of  pictures  were 
published  by  the  various  papers  as 
a  serial  with  the  continuity  running 
by  numbers.  Each  stage  of  the  fight 
was  caught  by  the  alert  cameramen. 
The  photos  drew  an  unusual  amount 
of  interest  from  the  readers  because 
of  their  dramatic  recordings. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we 
mentioned  that  a  repeating  fiash- 


GoodmanAgoinHeads 
Cal.-Nev.  AP  Members 

Frank  B.  Goodman,  editor,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun, 
was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada  members  of  Association 
Press  at  that  organization’s  annual 
meeting  last  week-end  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Mr.  Goodman  last  year  succeeded 
J.  O.  Hayes  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
Herald  as  chairman  after  serving  as 
vice-chairman  for  15  years. 

Charles  J.  Lilley,  editor,  Sacramento 
Union,  was  re-elected  vice-chairman 
and  Harold  Turnblad,  news  editor  of 
the  Western  Division  of  Associated 
Press,  retained  as  secretary.  Sessions 
in  the  Press  Club  of  San  Francisco 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  routine  or¬ 
ganization  business,  with  selection  of 
winning  news  photos  for  the  year  as 
a  feature. 

In  the  metropolitan  group,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  captured  two 
firsts  and  a  third  place  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  three  second  places 
in  the  various  divisions  of  picture 
classification.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  had  a  first  and  a  third  and  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  also  had 
a  third. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
RADIO  IN  SPORTS  REPORTING 


— can  only  be  met  by  edi¬ 
tions  prompt  and  complete 
enough  to  satisfy  fans  who 
want  the  whole  story  and 
want  it  quickly.  .  .  .  Certi¬ 
fied  Mats,  with  their  easy 
molding,  quick  scorching, 
and  first  cast  excellence, 
shorten  the  path  between 
the  ticker  and  the  street. 
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Shanghai,  Sept.  3.— (By  Mail)- 
“Safety  first”  is  the  motto  of  news¬ 
men,  Chinese  and  foreign  alike,  in 
Shanghai  today.  Only  a  few  of  the 
foreign  correspondents  have  been  able 
to  avoid  the  accusation  that  they  are 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some 
Chinese  or  Japanese  faction. 

Gangsters  are  running  rampant  as 
never  before  in  Shanghai  history,  due 
tc  the  presence  of  the  western  “bad¬ 
lands”  just  outside  the  International 
Settlement  where  the  Japanese  and 
their  Chinese  puppet  officials  allow 
open  refuge  to  thugs  as  well  as  per¬ 
mitting  licensed  gambling,  opium  and 
other  resorts.  Therefore  special  pre¬ 
cautions  are  being  adopted  of  neces¬ 
sity. 

Hallett  Abend  of  the  New  York 
Times,  whose  apartment  in  Japanese- 
owned  Broadway  Mansions  was  re¬ 
cently  invaded  by  two  armed  Japanese 
who  maltreated  him  and  took  manu¬ 
scripts,  has  moved  south  of  the  Soo- 
chow  Creek  and  out  of  Settlement 
territory  under  Japanese  domination. 

Post  Flout  o  Fort 
After  five  bombs  in  various  parts  of 
the  plant  and  the  assassination  of  three 
Chinese  employes,  the  Shanghai  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  has  become  an  armed  fort. 
Eighty-two  guards  from  the  French 
police  are  on  duty  day  and  night,  along 
with  two  armored  cars.  Twe  cement 
pill-boxes  have  been  erected  outside. 
There  is  a  guard-box  overlooking  the 
street  from  the  first  floor.  Within 
there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  iron 
gates.  C.  V.  Starr,  publisher,  travels 
in  a  bullet-proof  motor  car  since  re¬ 
ceipt  of  warnings  that  attempts  were 
to  be  made  on  the  lives  of  himself 
and  his  editor,  Randall  Gould,  whose 
arrivals  and  departures  at  home  are 
specially  guarded  by  police. 

J.  B.  Powell,  editor  of  the  China 
Weekly  Review,  has  a  day  and  night 
guard.  So  has  Carroll  Alcott,  radio 
news  commentator,  who  also  wears  a 
steel  bullet-proof  vest.  All  those  thus 
far  mentioned  are  on  Nanking’s  list 
of  foreigners  to  be  deported,  although 
such  a  thing  cannot  be  done  legally 
in  the  case  of  Americans,  who  have 
extraterritoriality. 

A  good  proportion  of  Shanghai 
newsmen  now  carry  pistols,  by  per¬ 
mit  from  the  Settlement  and  French 
police. 
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Guild  Seeks  to 
Force  Lunch  Hour 
On  Wire  Editor 


DR.  DAMERON  TO  SPEAK 

Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  director  of 
the  Committee  on  Consumer  Relations 
in  Advertising,  will  address  the  Pacific 
Council  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  convention  at 
Del  Monte,  Cal.,  Oct.  24  and  25.  This 
is  the  announcement  of  William  H. 
Horsley,  Pacific  National  Advertising 
Agency,  Seattle,  chairman  of  the 
Council.  Dr.  Dameron  is  now  on 
leave  of  absence  from  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  business  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Philadelphia,  Oct.  3 — ^In  one  of  the 
most  unusual  and  arbitrary  actions 
in  the  history  of  the  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  grievance  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  union  has  sought  to  com¬ 
pel  a  telegraph  editor  on  the  Ere- 
ningr  Public  Ledger  to  take  a  lunch 
hour  whether  he  desired  one  or  not. 

This  was  brought  to  light  today  in 
connection  with  the  current  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  new  contract  between  the 
Ledger  management  and  the  guild. 

Without  Pormisiien 
The  lunch  hour  complaint  was  made 
to  the  management  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Earl  R.  Roth,  the  telegraph 
editor,  who  said  that  the  guild  had  no 
authority  to  take  such  action. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Roth  said  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  his  own  judgment 
as  to  when  and  where  he  eats,  unless 
he  is  told  to  do  otherwise  by  the 
management. 

“Due  to  the  volume  and  importance 
of  war  copy,”  Mr.  Roth  said,  “I  have 
for  some  time  remained  at  my  desk 
voluntarily  during  my  customary 
lunch  period,  having  my  food  sent  in 
from  a  restaurant. 

“The  ‘lunch  hour’  has  been  included 
in  my  work  schedule,  which  under  the 
guild  contract  calls  for  40  hours  a 
week  for  my  job.  In  other  words, 
the  lunch  period  every  day  has  been 
a  part  of  my  eight-hour  work  day, 
and  in  every  instance  in  which  de¬ 
velopments  made  it  advisable  for  me 
to  stick  at  my  job  after  the  expiration 
of  eight  hours,  I  have  submitted  a 
bill  for  overtime  which  in  every  in¬ 
stance  has  been  paid  without  question 
by  the  Evening  Ledger — a  total  of 
more  than  $200  since  May  1  alone. 

“Therefore,  my  omission  of  a  lunch 
hour  has,  in  no  case,  cesulted  in  my 
working  more  than  the  40-hour  week 
prescribed  in  the  guild  contract,  with¬ 
out  the  company  paying  me  for  over¬ 
time.  Furthermore,  on  days  when  the 
volume  of  copy  has  been  so  heavy  that 
I  have  need  of  assistance,  I  never  have 
asked  or  suggested  to  such  assistants 
that  they  omit  their  lunch  period. 

Matter  Up  to  Him 
“The  Evening  Ledger  at  no  time 
has  asked  me  either  to  forego  lunch, 
to  eat  lunch  at  my  desk,  or  to  re¬ 
main  at  my  desk  longer  than  the 
period  prescribed  in  the  guild  con¬ 
tract.  My  superiors  at  all  times  left 
the  matter  of  my  working  hours  en¬ 
tirely  to  my  own  judgment. 

“I  comply  strictly  with  guild  regu¬ 
lations  in  every  respect,  including  the  Step  up  the  reproduction  QUSlity  cf  your 
prompt  payment  of  my  dues  and  as-  shots,  by  using  G-E  MAZDA  PhotJflash 
sessments,  and  have  received  assur-  ,  tvt  e  -  u  i  i- 

ance  from  many  guUd  members  (also  5  to  balance  your  lighting. 

in  good  standing)  that  they  agree  For  the  Mighty  Midget,  especially  in 
thoroughly  with  my  viewpoint.  "directed  flash”  reflectors,  gives  you 

“I  resent  the  filing  of  a  complaint  plenty  of  light  to  see  into  the  shadows 

wiA  the  management  by  the  chairman  _  in  brilliant  sunlight  at  high 

OT  the  guild  unit  whose  desk  is  located  , 

rily  a  few  feet  from  my  own,  with-  shutter  speeds, 
cut  any  suggestion  from  me,  and 

without  even  consulting  me.”  He  eui  for  special  effects.  G-E  No.  5 
mentioned  that  no  complaint  had  been  offers  you  a  new  way  to  controlled  light 
filed  for  other  employes  who  follow  _  _  ^  with  new  usefulness  .  .  .  new  flexi- 
a  similar  lunch  routine.  pictures.  No  larger 

I  will  continue  to  exercise  my  own  ,•  c  u  a 

judgment  as  to  when  and  where  I  eat,  ‘^an  a  golf  ball,  G-E  No.  5  can  be  used 

until  such  time  as  I  receive  definite 

orders  from  my  superiors  to  leave  _ 

uiy  desk  for  a  lunch  period,  or  until 


SDC  CENT  VERDICT 

A  jury  before  Justice  Samuel  H. 
Hofstadter  in  Manhattan  Supreme 
Court  this  week  returned  a  verdict  of 
six  cents  in  favor  of  Joseph  Gedeon  in 
connection  with  a  $500,000  action  alleg¬ 
ing  libel  which  he  had  brought  against 
the  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
Gedeon,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
slain  Ronnie  Gedeon,  a  model,  com¬ 
plained  concerning  news  stories  pub¬ 
lished  on  April  1,  2  and  3,  1937.  J. 
Howard  Carter  was  trial  counsel  for 
the  News. 


INSURANCE  ADS 

Human  interest  copy  to  follow  upon 
the  heels  of  a  series  of  institutional 
display  advertisements  is  the  choice 
of  Walter  W.  Head,  president  of  the 
General  American  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  for  a  newspaper 
advertising  program,  which  started 
Oct.  1  and  continues  until  July,  1941. 
The  initial  test  campaign  is  being 
placed  in  the  three  St.  Louis  daily 
papers,  Globe-Democrat,  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Star-Times.  The  campaign 
is  being  released  through  Anfenger 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  St  Louis. 


on  an  extension  cord  and  concealed  in 
cramped  quarters  to  produce  interest¬ 
ing,  unusual  dramatic  effects. 

It’s  a  wow  for  convenience.  You  can  put 

up  to  30  G-E  Photqfiasi  No.  5  bulbs  in 
one  coat  pocket .  . .  which  is  a  big  help 
on  many  an  assignment.  No  need  to  be 
out  of  bulbs  when  the  shot  comes  along ! 

Paper  after  paper  has  switched  to  Mid¬ 
get  G-E  MAZDA  Photoflash  lamp  No.  5 
.  .  .  finding  that  it  covers  everything. 
Trv  G-E  No.  5  and  see  for  vourself. 


NOW  ONLY 

tst 

Special  quantity  prices  make  this 

less  than  10c  each 

...  on  orders  for  G-E  Mazda 
Photo  lamps  of  $10  or  more, 
purchased  at  one  lime. 


the  guild  chairman  can  show  me 
‘go  out  to  lunch’  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  under  which  we  work.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  such  clause. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  continue  strictly 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  our 
contract.” 


GENERAL  mj  ELECTRIC 


MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 

By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 


each  to  the  writers  of  the  next  best 
Ifi  letters.  This  makes  a  total  of  18 
cash  prizes  each  week. 


Meyer  Both  Merges 
With  Report  Service 


No.  189.  A  Contest  Idea  for  Christmas  Gifts 


ONE  REIASON  why  we,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  feel  we  do  not  get 
“the  breaks”  that  we  deserve  is  be¬ 
cause  we  wait  until  an  event  is  upon 
\is  before  we  do  anything  about  selling 
special  linage.  Those  who  follow  this 
column  know  how  we  feel  about  the 
importance  of  continuous  schedules — 
at  least  three  ads  a  week— but  there 
are  some  seasons,  some  events,  and 
some  merchandise  that  is  highly  sea¬ 
sonal  and  Christmas  gifts  certainly  fall 
in  this  classification. 

Recently,  an  aggressive  advertising 
manager  associated  with  a  well-edited 
daily  not  far  from  New  York  asked 
our  opinion  regarding  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising.  Instead  of  guessing  at  the 
answers,  we  suggested  that  a  little  re¬ 
search  work  be  done  in  his  market  to 
find  out  how  many  stores  and  shops 
might  be  considered  as  prospects  for 
Christmas  gift  advertising. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  survey,  he 
had  42  prospects  lined  up  who  said 
they  were  willing  to  go  into  a  co¬ 
operative  program  of  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising.  These  merchants  and  shops 
pledged  themselves  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  worth  of  space,  with  the 
proviso  that  some  slightly  different 
plan  be  used  to  start  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  in  November. 


In  many  cases,  the  gifts  are  not  ac¬ 
ceptable,  they  are  duplicates  of  things 
that  the  recipient  has.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  giver  had  a 
long  list  of  gift  suggestions  from  which 
he  could  select  the  ones  that  might  be 
different  from  the  “run  of  the  mine” 
gift  and  that  would  be  more  enthusi¬ 
astically  received  by  the  recipient. 


How  to  Get  a  list 

WE  SUGGEISTEID  to  the  advertising 


Prospects 

FROM  several  retailers  we  learned 
that  Christmas  gifts  fall  into  four 
classifications:  (A)  youngsters  from 
2  to  6;  (B)  youngsters  from  6  to  16; 

(C)  young  people  from  16  to  20;  and 

(D)  20  and  up. 

Thousands  of  mothers  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  early  Christmas  shopping, 
and  all  too  often  they  put  off  imtil  the 
last  minute  the  selection  of  gifts  for 
youngsters  from  2  to  6.  The  result  is 
that  their  children  often  receive  from 
mother,  father  and  relatives,  cheap 
toys  that  have  no  educational  value 
and  that  barely  survive  a  week’s 
usage.  Stating  it  plainly,  they  are  just 
so  much  junk.  Child  psychologists, 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  grade 
school  teachers,  in  most  cases,  prefer 
toys  for  children  that  have  some  edu¬ 
cational  value,  that  will  stand  up 
under  hard  usage  and  are  not  danger¬ 
ous  to  play  with.  Many  mothers  know 
that  some  of  the  toys  their  youngsters 
have  received  cause  them  no  end  of 
headaches  because  of  cut  fingers,  torn 
clothing,  etc. 

In  the  second  classification — young¬ 
sters  from  6  to  16 — parents  and  friends 
have  a  much  wider  list  of  presents 
from  which  to  choose.  Books  for 
youngsters  in  this  age  group  are  today 
much  better  than  they  were  15  or  M 
years  ago,  and  children  take  a  great 
pride  in  starting  to  build  their  own 
little  library. 

In  the  third  classification — ^boys  and 
girls  in  high  school  or  those  in  college 
— the  problem  again  becomes  a  little 
bit  complicated  because  most  of  these 
youngsters  prefer  things  that  they  can 
use,  preferably  wearing  apparel, 
jewelry,  traveling  cases,  razors,  etc. 

Manj^  parents  give  their  children 
gift  checks  from  $1  on  up  to  $100.  Of 
course,  this  money  finally  gets  back  in 
circulation  but  not  all  of  it  is  spent 
for  gifts.  A  lot  of  it  is  spent  for  food, 
dance  tickets,  and  on  parties  that  these 
young  people  attend  or  give. 

In  the  last  classiRcation  we  have  the 
typical  adult  who  waits  until  the  last 
minute  to  pick  up  something  that  he 
thinks  a  friend  or  relative  will  enjoy. 


manager  the  following  idea,  which 
is  going  to  be  tested  sometime  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  idea  is  very  simple.  It  is 
an  old-fashioned  contest  and  will  be 
run  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  It 
will  consist  of  three  contests.  The  first 
one  will  ask  mothers  and  fathers  to 
write  a  letter — not  over  500  words — 
telling  about  their  plans  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Christmas — what  kind  of  party 
will  they  give  for  the  children,  what 
gifts  have  they  decided  on,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  which  would  help  another 
parent  to  plan  a  better  Christmas. 

The  ad  will  occupy  about  a  quarter 
of  a  page  and  will  run  on  Monday. 
The  contest  closes  Saturday  night  and 
will  be  signed  by  about  40  different 
merchants.  This  contest  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  mothers  who  have  youngsters 
from  2  to  16.  This  includes  the  A  and 
B  classification  already  mentioned. 

The  second  week  the  contest  will  be 
rim,  asking  parents  of  grown  children 
to  tell  about  their  Christmas  plans 
for  this  year.  Tliey  will  also  be  asked 
to  send  in  a  list  of  gifts  that  they  have 
already  started  thinking  about  and  tell 
what  kinds  of  parties  they  are  plan¬ 
ning. 

In  this  advertising,  the  merchants 
state  that  prize-winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  week. 

The  third  week’s  contest  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  gifts  for  adults,  and  parents 
will  be  asked  to  send  in  lists  of  pres¬ 
ents  that  they  have  decided  on  for 
relatives,  grown  children,  business  as¬ 
sociates,  etc. 

Elach  ad  offers  $25  in  cash  prizes,  $5 
for  the  first  prize,  $3  for  the  second 
prize,  $2  for  the  third  prize  and  $1 


The  Letters 

AFTER  the  letters  have  been  received 

by  the  Committee  who  are  to  select 
the  prize-winners,  the  advertising 
manager  and  his  staff  will  present  to 
each  of  the  40  merchants  cooperating 
in  the  campaign,  lists  of  gifts  that  fit 
the  four  different  groups.  These  lists 
will  be  compiled  to  fit  each  store.  If 
it  is  a  hardware  store  they  will  make 
up  a  list  of  bicycles,  scooters,  tool 
chests — all  the  merchandise  that  fits  in 
the  different  age  groups.  Of  course, 
each  list  will  have  as  many  presents 
for  females  as  for  males.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  this  plan  is  that 
it  provides  each  retailer  with  a  wide 
list  of  gift  suggestions  so  that  he  can 
say  in  his  advertising,  “these  gifts 
were  selected  by  hundreds  of  people 
who  competed  in  our  recent  prize 
contest.” 

By  Nov.  1  every  merchant  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  plan  can  start  his  Christ¬ 
mas  advertising,  using  his  own  space, 
and,  whether  it  is  two  inches  or  a  full 
page,  he  will  have  before  him  hundreds 
of  items  that  have  been  selected  from 
the  letters  received  from  the  contest¬ 
ants. 

There’s  nothing  complicated  about 
such  a  program  of  building  Christmas 
advertising.  It  is  just  a  question  of 
quickly  selling  20  to  50  retailers  the 
idea  of  sponsoring  three  advertise¬ 
ments  and  the  setting  aside  of  $75  for 
cash  prizes.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people  in  any  market  are  Christ¬ 
mas-gift-conscious  in  November,  but 
without  a  list  of  gifts  with  which  to 
start  shopping,  they  put  off  day  after 
day  the  selection  of  the  gifts  for 
the  list  of  people  they  plan  to  re¬ 
member. 

Note:  We  will  greatly  appreciate 
receiving  tear  sheets  from  any  news- 
pap)er  who  tries  out  this  plan  of  build¬ 
ing  Christmas  linage  this  year. 


Stanton  M.  Meyer,  president,  Meye 
Both  Company,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago,  announced  Monday  that  Meyer 
Both  Reports  has  merged  with  the 
Confidential  Reporting  Service  form¬ 
erly  produced  by  Retail  Reporting 
Bureau,  of  New  York  City. 

Retail  Reporting  Bureau  and  Retail 
Reporting  Corp.  will  continue  to  gKt)- 
duce  the  Tailored  Clipping,  Views  and 
Reviews,  Retail  Advertising  Week,  In- 
terior  Sketch,  Men’s  Art,  and  Petii 
Fashion  Services. 

Mr.  Meyer  stated,  “The  increasii^ 
importance  of  New  York  as  the  fashioi  ^ 
center  of  the  world  has  made  it  neces-  ' 
sary  for  Mej’er  Both  Reports  to  expand 
its  New  York  operation.  Merging  the 
complete  facilities  of  the  Confidential 
Reporting  Service  with  those  of  Meyer 
Both  Reports  plus  a  greatly  increaWd 
staff  will  result  in  more  thorou^ 
coverage  of  the  New  York  market 
from  the  standpoint  of  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance.” 

Meyer  Both  Reports  also  operates  a 
complete  division  covering  the  Chicago 
market  and  plans  are  under  way  for 
opening  a  division  to  cover  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  with  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles. 
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APPOINT  "SPECIALS" 

The  Walsenburg  (Colo.)  World-In¬ 
dependent  has  appointed  Prudden, 
King  &  Prudden  Inc.,  as  its  national 
r  dvertising  representatives.  Other 
.appointments  are  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger  and  Star-Telegram,  Theis  & 
Simpson  Co.,  Inc.,  effective  Dec.  1,  and 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening  Repub¬ 
lican,  De  Lisser-Boyd,  Inc.,  effective 
Oct.  1. 


N.  Y.  Times  Section 
On  U.  S.  Nominations 

The  New  York  Times  has  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  52-page  full-size  newspaper 
section  its  front  pages  carrying  the 
stories  of  49  major  Presidential  nomi- 
r<ations,  from  Pierce  and  Scott  in  1852 
to  Roosevelt  and  Willkie  in  1940.  Ihe 
Times  armounced  that  a  limited  supply 
is  available  at  10  cents  a  copy. 

Illustrating  the  front  page  are  cuts 
of  the  contestants  for  the  Presidencj' 
in  every  campaign  since  the  Times  be¬ 
gan  publication  in  1851.  Electoral  and 
popular  votes  also  are  given.  The  spe¬ 
cial  section  also  provides  a  study  in 
front  page  make-up  of  the  Times, 
showing  the  gradual  evolution  to  the 
present  format. 


RAN  COLOR  PICTURE 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  on  Sept 
18,  the  day  Wendell  Willkie  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles,  carried  a  four-column 
color  picture  of  the  GOP  candidate 
which  it  played  on  the  first  page 
The  picture  was  913/16  inches  deep 
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W.  L.  Tushingham  Z 
To  Observe  50  Yrs. 
With  Paper 

Management  to  Honor 
Vice-President  and  Busi-  foi 

ness  Manager  on  Oct.  15 

Call  him  “Tush”  and  you  will  please  ] 
him  most.  a 

That’s  Walter  Leslie  Tushingham,  th( 
vice  -  president  pa 
and  business  is 
manager  of  the  thi 
Camden  (N.  J.)  in; 
Courier  -  Post,  stj 
who  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  50  years  of 
service  with  the 
papers  this 
month.  jg, 

On  Oct.  15  the  >^1 
management  of 
the  Philadelphia  gj 
Record  and  the  jj, 
W.  L  Tushingham  Courier-Post  will  g, 
honor  Mr.  Tush-  y. 
ingham  with  a  dinner  at  the  Walt  g| 
Whitman  Hotel,  Camden.  More  than 
70  persons,  including  J.  David  Stem 
and  other  executives  of  his  newspapers 
will  attend  the  celebration. 

Civic  leaders  of  Camden  will  also 
be  present. 

Joined  Staff  in  1890 

It  was  on  Oct.  15,  1890,  that  Mr. 
Tushingham  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Camden  Daily  Courier,  predecessor 
of  the  Courier -Post.  The  newspaper 
had  been  started  10  years  before  in 
nearby  Haddonheld  as  a  weekly.  The 
plant  was  moved  to  Camden  in 
1882  and  the  paper  was  changed  to  a 
daily. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tush¬ 
ingham  went  to  the  struggling  Courier 
as  a  boy  of  14,  after  working  as  a 
stenographer  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  He  succeeded  F.  Wallis 
.Armstrong,  later  to  become  head  of 
the  advertising  agency  of  the  same 
name. 

Mr.  Tushingham  has  been  a  well- 
known  figure  in  Camden  ever  since. 

He  looks  back  upon  a  half-century 
of  hard  work  which  took  him  from  a 
bookkeeper’s  chair  to  the  position  of 
right-hand  man  to  Mr.  Stern. 

It  was  not  long  after  joining  the 
paper  that  Mr.  Tushingham  decided 
he  wanted  to  be  a  reporter.  He  re¬ 
calls  that  he  covered  everything.  How¬ 
ever,  he  still  continued  his  interest 
in  the  business  side  of  the  paper  and 
often  divided  his  time  to  both  sides 
pf  the  enterprise.  He  gave  up  report¬ 
ing  in  1909  and  devoted  his  full  time 
io  nianagement. 

When  the  late  George  A.  Frey,  a 
former  Pittsburgh  reporter,  sold  the 
paper  to  Mr.  Stern  in  1919,  Mr.  Tush¬ 
ingham  began  to  play  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  business  end  of  the 
newspaper  and  also  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Helped  Negotiate  Purchase 

He  helped  the  new  publisher  com¬ 
plete  the  expansion  program  begun 
under  Mr.  Frey’s  ownership  and  aided 

Stern  in  acquiring  adjoining 
properties,  which,  when  altered  and 
equipped,  gave  Camden  the  largest 
newspaper  plant  in  New  Jersey,  south 
of  Newark. 

In  1926,  Mr.  Tushingham  helped  to 
negotiate  the  purchase  by  the  Courier 
■nanagement  of  the  Camden  Post- 
^elegrajii.  The  Post-Telegram  was 
changed  to  a  morning  paper  to  be¬ 
come  the  Moriii7ig  Post. 

Mr.  Tushingham  has  been  a  leading 
figure  in  virtually  every  event  of  civic 


importance  in  Camden  County  in  the 
last  20  years. 

He  has  lived  in  nearby  Collingswood 
since  his  marriage  42  years  ago  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  that  town.  A  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  civic  organizations,  he  has  been 
active  in  the  Red  Cross,  the  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Camden  Home 
for  Friendless  Children. 

Sons  Ar*  Nuwspapermun 

Mr.  Tushingham  has  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Both  boys  have  followed 
their  father’s  footsteps  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Herbert  Tushingham 
Is  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Courier-Post  and  Robert  Tush¬ 
ingham  is  a  member  of  the  advertising 
staff. 

RAN  50,000  EXTRAS 

Running  24  tabloid  pages,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Transcript  on  Sept.  23 
issued  its  American  Legion  special. 
The  edition  which  had  a  50,000  addi¬ 
tional  press  run  was  distributed  to 
all  Legion  headquarters  in  the  city. 
In  addition  throughout  the  day  on 
Sept.  22  radio  plugs  were  used  at 
various  times  calling  attention  to  the 
supplement. 


Phila.  Officials 
Seek  to  Remove 
Newsstand 

On  Some  Spot  for  35 
Years  .  .  .  Charged 
"Public  Nuisance" 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  1 — ^A  newsdealer 
who  has  operated  the  same  stand  here 
for  more  than  35  years  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  remove  his  stand  by  the  City 
Solicitor’s  office  on  the  charge  that  it 
is  a  “public  nuisance.”  Circulation 
executives  are  concerned  over  the  casq 
because  of  its  far-reaching  possibili¬ 
ties. 

According  to  the  order,  Louis  De 
Tullio,  45-year-old  dealer,  must  re¬ 
move  his  stand  at  Germantown  and 
Chelten  Avenues  by  Oct.  24  or  face 
either  forcible  removal  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Safety  or  a  possible 
fine  of  $50  and  costs,  with  a  jail  term 
up  to  30  days  if  he  does  not  pay  the 
levy  within  10  days. 

Assistant  City  Solicitor  Earl  L.  Ca- 
han  said  the  order  was  issued  under  a 


Council  ordinance  of  September,  1939, 
which  forbids  sidewalk  stands  in  parts 
of  Germantown,  but  adds,  “Nothing 
in  this  ordinance  shall  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.” 

Exempts  Newspapers 

Arthur  W.  A.  Cowan,  attorney  for 
the  Newspaper  Carriers’  Union  here, 
said  the  ordinance  specifically  exempts 
De  Tullio  because  he  sold  newspapers. 

He  said  the  complaint  came  from  a 
ladies’  wear  shop  at  the  comer.  He 
added  that  the  management  of  the 
shop  objected  to  some  of  the  comic 
and  pulp  magazines  sold  at  the  stand. 
Mr.  Cowan  said  that  De  Tullio 
stopped  selling  them  and  also  cut  the 
size  of  the  stand  substantially  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  management  of  the 
store. 

“But  that’s  as  far  as  we  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  go,”  said  Mr.  Cowan.  “If 
necessary,  we  will  file  a  bill  in  equity 
to  restrain  the  city  from  carrying  out 
its  order.” 

The  case  recalls  a  recent  ordinance 
introduced  in  Council  which  would 
have  licensed  newsstand  operators 

I  here  and  also  severely  restrict  the 
types  and  sizes  of  stands.  The  bill 
has  not  yet  come  out  of  committee. 


f: 


MARKET 
GUIDE 


FOB  RESULTS 


Power  is  required  today  to  secure  space  contracts 
for  newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  the  power  of  inten¬ 
sive,  unified  effort.  No  one  method  of  solicitation 
seems  to  turn  the  trick.  If  letters,  direct  mail, 
salesmen,  broadsides  could  do  it,  then  national 
advertisers  themselves  would  not  use  advertising. 

There  is  much  wise  picking  and  choosing;  much 
care  in  tht-  making  out  of  lists,  selecting  WHAT 
territories  to  tackle,  WHAT  newspapers  to  use. 
Since  it  isn’t  an  exact  science,  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  come  as  close  to  it  as  they  can  .  .  .  alertly 
study  all.  when  these  data  are  easily,  quickly  avail¬ 
able. 

EDITOR  &  PLBLISHER’S  Market  Guide  is,  and 
always  has  been,  their  standard  reference  work. 
For  example — in  a  wonderfully  improved  Market 
Guide,  they  find  the  meticulously  detailed  story 
of  a  market,  from  every  factual  angle — even  the 
name  of  YOLR  paper,  its  national  representatives. 

There’s  the  “battery,”  we  might  say,  with  vast, 
stored-up  energy.  But  something  else  is  needed. 
The  “spark-plug”  of  your  OWN  factual  data 
about  YOLR  OWN  newspaper  .  .  .  arguments  that 
will  flash  out  reasons  why  you  deserve  the  business. 

Time  is  getting  short.  Better  plan  a 
'''  *  message  to  go  on  the  page  where  our 

'•  market  story  of  YOUR  city  and  trading 
area  appears.  YOU  ISEED  BOTH  to  set 
the  machinery  in  motion! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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William  H.  Anderson 
Dies  in  Troy 

William  H.  Anderson.  78,  publisher 
of  the  former  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times 
for  19  years  and  chairman  of  the 
Whiteface  Mountain  Memorial  High¬ 
way  Commission  since  its  inception 
in  1929,  died  Oct.  1  at  his  Troy  home. 
He  had  been  ill  since  last  March. 

At  the  age  of  16  he  joined  the  Troy 
Times  business  office  as  a  clerk  and 
rose  through  the  ranks  to  become 
publisher  in  1916.  When  the  daily 
was  sold  in  1935  to  the  Troy  Record, 
Mr.  Anderson  had  been  with  the  paper 
for  more  than  50  years. 

Outstanding  in  civic  affairs  of  Troy, 
he  played  an  active  part  in  child  wel¬ 
fare  work  and  related  endeavors  until 
his  death.  In  1887  he  arranged  to  have 
a  number  of  needy  children  spend  a 
summer  vacation  on  farms  through¬ 
out  Rensselaer  County.  In  1909  he 
founded  the  Times  Fresh  Air  Home 
at  Grafton  and  had  been  treasurer 
and  general  manager  since.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Rensselaer 
County  Child  Welfare  Board  since 
1920. 

W.  W.  HOLLAND,  former  publisher, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  for 
many  years  business  manager  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herald  -  Journal,  was 
found  dead  near  open  gas  jet  in 
his  home  in  Spartanburg,  Sept.  25. 
Mr.  Holland  retired  from  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  1929  to  enter  the 
financial  field. 

John  Paul  Lucas,  Sr.,  advertising¬ 
merchandising  manager,  Duke  Power 
Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  for  many 
years  prominently  identified  with  the 
newspap)er  profession  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  died  at  his  home  in  Charlotte, 
Sept.  28.  Mr.  Lucas  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  17  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Charlotte  Observer.  He  formerly 
was  editor  of  The  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Journal  and  the  Charlotte  Eucnmg 
Chronicle,  formerly  published  by  the 
Observer  Company. 

William  J.  Connauchton.  41,  sports 
w'riter,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  for 
the  past  20  years,  died  Sept.  24,  in 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn., 
after  a  five  weeks’  illness. 

Edgar  E.  Easterly,  60,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Star,  a  semi-weekly,  died  of 
heart  attack  at  his  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
home  here  Sept.  21.  Mr.  Easterly  at 
his  death  was  a  typesetting  machine 
operator  for  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
where  he  had  worked  for  17  years. 

Kirkpatrick  M.  Sclanders,  25,  of 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  recently  killed  while 
in  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  engaged 
in  fighting  German  bombers  over 
London,  was  formerly  a  reporter  on 
tlie  Daily  Times-Clobe,  of  St.  John. 
He  had  interrupted  his  newspaper 
service  to  rejoin  the  Royal  Air  Force 
in  England  last  spring. 

Charles  A.  Tuller,  72,  former  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal,  died  Sept.  27  at  his 
home  in  Minneapolis.  Prior  to  his 
retirement  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Tuller 
had  been  with  the  Journal  52  years, 
first  as  bookkeeper,  then  office  man¬ 
ager  and,  finally  assistant  business 
manager. 

Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Halla,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times,  died 
Sept.  30  in  the  Mountainside  Hospital, 
of  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile 
.accident  in  Caldwell  N.  J. 

James  Douglas,  73,  former  editor 
of  London  Sunday  Express  and  the 
London  Star  died  Sept.  26  in  Devon, 
England.  He  had  been  suffering  from 
a  bronchial  ailment. 
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COURTNEY  R.  COOPER 

Courtney  Riley  Cooper.  53.  author 
and  former  newspaper  man,  was 
found  dead.  Sept.  29,  hanged  from  a 
steam  pipe  in  a  closet  of  a  suite  in 
the  Park  Central  Hotel,  New  York. 
The  motive  was  unknown  but  for 
several  days  according  to  the  writer’s 
family,  he  had  been  in  a  state  of 
nervous  exhaustion  as  the  result  of 
overwork.  He  entered  newspaper 
work  with  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
later  joined  the  New  York  World  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  then  be¬ 
came  a  circus  press  agent.  He  began 
contributing  to  magazines  in  1912  and 
wrote  500  stories  and  articles  on  cir¬ 
cus  and  animal  life.  In  the  last  few 
years  he  had  written  several  books  on 
crime  and  was  the  author  of  several 
motion  pictures. 

THOMAS  J.  CASSIDY 

Thomas  Joseph  Cassidy,  39,  a  New 
York  Daily  News  reporter  for  the  last 
12  years  and  a  founder  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  died  Sept.  28 
at  his  New  York  home  following  sev¬ 
eral  weeks’  illness.  Starting  with  the 
Boston  American  he  later  came  to 
New  York  and  joined  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Ocean  Times,  a  ship  news 
agency.  Later  he  was  with  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Ledger.  He  joined  the 
News  in  1928.  With  the  late  Heywood 
Broun,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  guild.  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  guild  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
News  Unit  for  two  terms  1937-38  and 
1938-39. 

FINLEY  MEMORIAL 

A  campaign  to  raise  $20,000  among 
the  alumni  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  purchase  a  building 
to  be  named  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  editor-emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  New  York  Times  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  college  who  died 
March  7,  was  launched  this  week.  Dr. 
Stephen  P.  Duggan,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  is 
chairman  of  the  Finley  Memorial 
Committee.  The  building  to  be  named 
the  John  H.  Finley  House,  will  be  a 
part  of  the  college’s  house  plan,  es¬ 
tablished  five  years  ago  by  students, 
alumni  and  staff  members  to  provide 
facilities  for  undergraduates’  extra¬ 
curricular  and  social  activities. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  par  line 
4  times  —  .40  par  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  par  line 

2  times  —  .80  par  line 
4  times  —  .70  par  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  par  line 
4  times  —  .70  par  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  par  line 
4  times  —  .70  par  line 

Count  five  words  to  lino,  boa  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  ^  "Busineu  Opportunities"  and  ether 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  sii  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Help  Wanted 


In  ansuvring  adi’crliscinciits  of  the  "Help 
IVantcd"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  submit 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  possible 
toss  of  originals. 


Circulation  Manager  oxperienred  on  news¬ 
papers  with  office  carrier  delivery  system. 
•Must  understand  importance  of  news¬ 
paper  boy  welfare  work,  have  initiative, 
aggressiveness,  efficient  in  handling  de¬ 
tails,  etc.  State  age.  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  Association  work  handled,  earnings 
past  five  years  and  three  references  in 
confidence  to  Box  1654,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Director  for  Publicity  and  Public  Relations 
Department  with  national  agency  promot¬ 
ing  commonly  used  food  product.  30-35 
years  of  age.  Must  be  familiar  with  all 
types  of  publicity  media  and  successful 
writer  with  talent  for  sales  promotion. 
Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising  Copy  and  lAyont  Man 
for  daily  newspaper  in  city  of  65,000, 
preferably  single,  under  28,  with  mid¬ 
west  experience.  Write  full  details  of 
experience,  salary  expected.  enclose 
sample  layout  and  copy;  also,  recent 
photograph.  Onr  men  know  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Box  1700,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Experienced  “above-average”  display 
salesman,  ;i6  to  40,  now  employed,  seek¬ 
ing  better  opportunity.  First  paper  mid¬ 
west  city.  Include  photo,  qualifications, 
education,  salary  expected.  Box  1690. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  Mechanical  Superintendent 
wanted  for  MBS  Newspaper  in  city  of 
100,000  ]>opuIation.  Write,  giving  quali 
fications.  experience,  and  salary  ex- 
pecled  to  Box  1695.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  am  looking  for  a  real  man  who  ran  really 
sell  a  Jewish  newspaper  printed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  agencies  and  advertisers.  ABC 
54.266 — you  don’t  have  to  be  Jewish — 
only  a  good  producer — no  salary  until  you 
can  prove  you  can  do  it — then  something 
worthwhile.  If  you  live  in  the  past,  don’t 
apply.  If  you  want  a  future,  address  Box 
1711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  and  Production 
Manager — for  Web  Press  Color  Plant 
t>rinting  from  1  to  4  colors  newsprint. 
Young,  practical,  experienced.  Must  have 
a  .successful  background  of  proven  cx- 
evutive  performance.  State  in  detail  past 
experience.  Box  1710.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


Newspaper  in  Southern  city  of  60.000  is 
planning  to  install  engraving  equipmen4 
and  is  seeking  services  of  engraver  to 
supervise  installation  and  to  work  as  en¬ 
graver  after  plant  goes  into  operation. 
Address  Box  1670,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  experience,  age,  references  and 
salary  expected. 

Northwest  Daily  Newspaper  is  in  need  of  a 
man  possessing  excellent  character,  with 
]>ractiral  journalistic  experience,  to  work 
as  assistant  editor,  but  capable  of 
handling  editor’s  responsibilities  during 
his  absence.  Permanent  position  for  one 
who  can  qualify.  Prefer  man  about  40 
or  over  the  draft  age.  Send  picture  with 
complete  information  in  first  letter,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected  and  references. 
Write  Box  1708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pressroom-Working  Foreman  to  take  full 
charge  of  a  Rota^  Web  Color  Plant 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Jersey. 
Must  be  highly  efficient  on  4 -color  Web 
Press,  printing  1,  2,  3  and  4-color 

newsprint  jobs  where  size  of  stock  and 
page  amounts  change  from  a  4-page  to  a 
48-pBge  constantly.  There  would  be  no 
objection  if  an  established  crew  were 
brought  along.  Must  be  capable  to  train 
and  handle  men.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Must  furnish  reference  and  a  record  of 
past  performance.  Box  1715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Pressman — experienced  only;  Scott  Speed 
King;  competent  man  only;  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge.  Steady  situation.  Write, 
stating  qualifications  and  salary  expected. 
Box  1705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesman  contacting  dally  papers,  sell  syn¬ 
dicated  daily  feature,  sideline.  Liberal 
commission,  territory.  Box  1608,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Stenographer-general  assistant  to  editor 
monthly  economic  magazine,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Brainy  girl,  under  27,  some  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience,  some  writing  ability, 
swift  stenographer  and  typist.  $25  to 
start.  Box  1725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Stereotyper-Working  Foreman  to  take 
charge  of  large  Rotary  Web  Color  Plant 
Stereo  Department  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Jersey.  Must  be  highly  efficient  and 
capable  to  handle  and  train  men  for 
newsprint  color  work.  Furnish  refer¬ 
ences  and  record  of  past  performance. 
Box  1720,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  High-principled  man  old  in  ex¬ 
perience.  youthful  in  outlook  and  adapt- 
ablity  for  responsible  copyreading,  re¬ 
writing  position  on  national  association 
magazine.  Starting  salary  $50  weekly. 
Send  complete  application :  Care  Dept.  B, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  360  North  Michigan, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Cireolotioa  Promotioo 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  orei 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis. 

See  onr  ad  on  "pagtT  183  in  the  E~  | 
International  Year  Book.  Hudson  Dt. j 
Priest  &  Associates,  World’s  Record  Cir  I 
ciilatiun  Builders,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.i 


Litorory  Servicos  | 

- ^ 

Stories,  books,  verse,  drama,  revised,  intr  ' 
keted.  Send  MSS.  Mo  reading  charp  i 
Theses-Speeches.  MARANTHA  WRIT  § 
ERS.  156  Fifth,  N.  Y.  C.  " 


Newtpapors  For  Solo 


FOR  SALE  I 

395-Southwest.  Unopposed  evening  daily,  E 
Pop.  lOM.  Cash  payment  $25,000.'^^ 

413-New  England.  Pop.  40M.  Evenini; 
Opportunity  to  buy  out  aging  partner  on 
excellent  terms.  Cash  payment  $15,000 

177-Southeast.  Unopposed  evening.  . 
Pop.  lOM.  Cash  payment  $37,500, 1 

246-Northwest.  Evening  daily.  i 
Pop.  21M.  Cash  payment  $25,000.  i 

147-Central  States.  Unopposed  evening 
daily.  Pop.  8M.  Cash  payment  $15,000 
MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES  1 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville.  Tennessw 
$5,000  Down  buys  sound,  20-year  aid 
weekly  netting  owner  over  $6,000  per 
year  and  growing.  Located  bent  all-year 
healthful  climate  in  U.  S.  Exclusive  field:  ’ 
city  7,000.  Rare  opportunity.  Harwell  ! 
&  Fell,  2026  4lh  Ave.,  Birmingham.  Ala 


Nowipopor  Brokori 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Midi. 


_ Kowspopors  Wontod _ 

Have  $40,000  cash  as  down  payment  for 
daily  in  South,  Southwest  or  Northwest. 
Box  1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sitaotiont  Wootod 
Administrative 

Business-Advertising  Manager;  age  3d: 
college;  sixteen  years’  new-.«paper  experi¬ 
ence.  Imaginative  in  concept,  calculat¬ 
ing  in  execution.  Prefer  paper  wanting 
aggressive,  intelligent  man  and  offers,  in 
return,  permanent  future  and  adequate 
compensation.  Box  1706,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

■  DEP^'DABLE  EXECUTIVE 

I  am  considered  an  outstanding  Classified 
head,  having  had  repeated  success.  Be¬ 
fore  Classified,  I  was  a  solicitor,  did  pro 
motion  and  became  advertising  manager. 
Now  seek  a  new  post  with  more  scope 
for  the  future. 

College  man,  42  years,  thoroughly  sn- 
Koned  executive  in  front  office  adminis¬ 
tration.  Excellent  reference,  good  per¬ 
sonality,  organizer,  salesman.  Other 
attainments,  but  favorite  hobby  is  work. 
Desire  permanent  position  either  high 
up  or,  if  not  so  high,  with  a  chance  to 
make  good  and  secure  advancement. 
Would  accept  special  assignment  which 
carries  prospects  of  permanency. 

Willing  to  manage  special  edition,  cir 
culation  campaign,  food  show  or  speciil 
promotion.  Will  go  anywhere  to  under¬ 
take  a  worthwhile  job.  Box  1657,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  letting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  tend  it  to  us 
with  payment  (Cwnt  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
art  placri  directly  through  thk 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  he  sent  you  upoo  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  mouths,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  ntwsptmtr  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  (elds.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

S.  Deadline,  12d)0  Thursday,  noan. 

E&PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 


1700  Tlffliaa  BMg.  N.  T.  C. 
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Situations  Wanted 

Adminiitrative  (Cont’d) 


GEXKRAL  MANAGER-PUBLISHER 
Twenty  years’  experience  all  departments. 
Reputation  for  increasing  volume  while 
securing  low  cost  production.  Winner 
several  awards.  Now  well  employed  but 
good  reasons  for  desiring  change.  Inter¬ 
ested  3  to  15  thousand  daily  or  large 
weekly  at  normal  salary  plus  percentage 
of  profits  or  new  volume,  latter  to  stay 
ss  working  interest  in  business  if  desir¬ 
able.  A-1  references.  Prefers  W'est  or 
mountain  states,  but  interested  anywhere. 
Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  GENERAL  MANAGER, 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT, 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR. 
Outstanding  record  in  revitalizing  and  re¬ 
building  advertising  on  three  “problem” 
newspapers  in  cities  of  40,000,  200,000 
and  million  population.  Graduate  leading 
University  School  of  Journalism.  Familiar 
with  every  detail  newspaper  administra¬ 
tion.  Family  man.  Right  connection  most 
important.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Accountant-Bookkeeper.  Four¬ 
teen  years  a.ssistant  to  comptroller  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Can  handle  all  details  and 
shave  costs.  37,  married,  children.  Box 

1685.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Man  with  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  weekly  and  daily  field  seeks 
position  as  Business  or  Advertising  M.un- 
ager.  Familiar  with  all  details  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  in  all  departments.  Has 
successful  record — can  furnish  recom¬ 
mendations.  Age  47,  married,  and  will 
go  anywhere  where  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  advancement  present  itself. 
Write  Box  1656,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Sitvatiant  Wanttd 

Advertising 

k  damned  good  adman,  29 ;  strong  on  sales, 
copy,  “specials;”  can  show  record.  Earn¬ 
ing  $45.  Prefer  East.  Box  1660.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Ad-Salesman  —  eighteen  years’  experience 
display  and  classified,  large  and  small 
dailies.  Copy  and  layout  presentation 
that  produces  linage.  Age  40.  married. 
Available.  Box  1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man,  experienced  selling,  writ¬ 
ing  ropy.  Bucknell  graduate.  Affiliate 
with  daily  or  weekly.  Box  1702,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _  _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 
Salesman 

Eighteen  years’  experience  display  and  na¬ 
tional,  large  and  small  dailies;  copy  and 
layout  presentation  that  produces  linage. 
Age  42,  married.  * 

Box  1650  Editor  &  Publisher 


Advertising  Salesman,  30  years  of  age. 
Layouts,  copy,  promotions  .  .  .  producer. 
Eight  years’  experience — some  manager- 
ial.  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Advertising  Solicitor  wants  quality  special 
edition  at  once  in  Michigan.  Minnesota 
or  Wisconsin.  Bond,  if  required.  Box 
1694,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Now  employed  by  strong  daily,  desires  con¬ 
nection  where  results  mean  advancement. 
Consider  local  display  or  agency  connec¬ 
tion.  Age  30.  Two  dependents.  Wire 
.  Box  1703,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

I  have  a  Want-ad  plan  of  selling,  make-up 
and  operation  which  I  have  sold  in  part 
to  many  newspapers  in  the  past.  Now  I 
want  to  use  all  this  material  myself  on 
a  newspaper  as  Classified  Manager  under 

•  publisher  who  wants  more  Classified 
dollars  in  his  cash  box.  I  offer  nothing 
complicated,  no  tricks  or  theorie.s,  but 

•  proven  plan  plus  experience  and  lead- 
^ship  that  “clicks.”  Write: 

Bo*  1701  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


SitaatioM  WoRtad 
Crnlalioa 

Circulation  Executive,  age  31,  wants  city, 
country  or  circulation  managership  con¬ 
nection.  Unusual  record!,  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience — “away  above  average.”  Em¬ 
ployed  but  available  for  right  offer.  Box 

_ lolO.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  over  twenty  years’ 
cnperience  on  two  well-known  Eastern 
newspapers.  Age  46,  good  health,  good 
record.  References.  Box  1613,  Editor  & 

_  rnblisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant  —  four- 
teen  years’  experience  on  large  and  small 
newspapers.  Specializes  in  carrier  boy 
promotion.  Interested  in  position  with 
tnture  based  on  results.  Go-getter  with 
record  and  best  of  references.  Box 

1564.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

“CUlation  Manager.  ’Twenty  years’  ex- 
^rience  Metropolitan  dailies.  Good  pro- 
uuctive  record.  Available  due  to  con- 
B®P'*ted  merger.  Box  1688,  Editor  Sc 
publisher. 


SitaotloM  WoRtad 
Editorial 


A  bargain  at  $35.00.  Top  reporter  medium 
daily  chain  five  years,  wants  change. 
Any  beat.  Double  desk.  Scotch-Irish.  Age 
28.  Ex-big-college  editor.  Box  1645,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Shopoiu-  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  — And  Sov 

Nem  Egm^ment  mmi  5app/ic$  —  Uiti  Maelunery  targsusu 
For  the  Printing-Pablishing  Field 


“A  bind  let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words.” 
Expert  at  rewrite,  copy  and  city  desk, 
editorials,  leg  work;  specialist  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Five  years’  experience  on  Met¬ 
ropolitan  area  daily.  B.S.,  M.A.  Box 
1607.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

A  New  York  daily  City  Editor  wants  New 
England  spot.  Data  available.  Box  755, 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

A  triple-threat  newspaperman,  out  front  at 
rewrite,  general  assignment,  copy  desk. 
Nine  years’  experience.  La.st  two  as  by¬ 
line  writer  on  Metropolitan  daily.  Sea¬ 
soned  at  features,  editorials,  make-up. 
Anywhere.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


A  Young  Writer  (36)  wants  reportorial. 
publicity  or  general  editorial  work.  Re¬ 
cently  active  in  helping  found  new 
Metropolitan  daily;  edited  critical  de¬ 
partments  on  same.  Other  new.-ipaper, 
writing  experience.  Box  1576,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quirk  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Laf ayette  St .,  N.  Y. _ 

Goss  Mat  Bolling  Press;  Rouse  Band  Paw; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall 
&  Jefferson,  Phila.,  Penn. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First  / 

225  Varick  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Linotype  Machines  are  rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Lino¬ 
type  Parts  Company.  203  Lafayette  St., 
New  York  City. 


Accurate  Reporter,  rewrite,  deskman,  make¬ 
up;  seven  years’  varied  experience;  Met¬ 
ropolitan.  small  daily.  Box  1696,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Cable  Editor  or  cable  desk.  Foreign  news 
writer.  23.  Oxford  gradnate  in  politics 
economics.  Wide  European  background ; 
trained  largest  London  daily.  Box  1724. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Capable  editor,  makeup,  any  desk;  reporter, 
features.  Twenty-five  years  experience 
various  sections  U.  S.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1683.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist- — 41 — ten  years’  experience  in 
editorial  and  political  cartooning.  Will 
submit  samples  or  editorial  pages;  go 
anywhere — permanency  above  salary.  Box 
1682.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor — Can  prepare  or  direct  preparation 
of  interpretative  or  spot  news,  with 
particul.ir  reference  to  business  and 
farming.  Duties  may  involve  writing 
editorials  and  features,  supervision  of 
staff  and  makeup,  editing,  reporting,  or 
other  related  work.  Resume  of  14  years’ 
experience  furnished  on  request.  Box 
1697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MILLER  SAW-TRIMMERS 

Standard  of  the  world  for  over  35  years 


Information  on  request 
MILLER  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO., PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10.000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Preses,  Job  Pres.ses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  (XlRPORA'nON 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sole 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 


CHEMCO 

Photo- Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Tasope’ — world’s  largest  builders  of  com- 
I>lete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  Dept.  A.  TASOPE’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Missouri. 


Frets  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 

Goss  4-Gnlt,  Reels.  $17,500.  Hoe  3-Unit 
Vertical  Type.  $37,500.  Both  A.C.  drive. 

22^4"  cut.  Box  491,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

Goss  ‘ ‘Straightline”  Deck,  22%"  cut, 
George  O.  Heffelman  406  W.  Pico 

Los  Angeles, _ California 

Hoe  6-nnit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Wonted  to  Buy 

]^ht-coldmn'pb^f  press 

Must  Be  in  Good  Condition 
The  Mercury _ Pottstown,  Pa. 

Used  horseshoe  slot  city  desk. 

Box  1663  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


Wood  Type  For  Sole 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Mfg.  Co.,  270  Lafay¬ 
ette  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Sitnatlont  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


Editor,  employed,  desires  change.  Public 
relations,  magazine,  prolific  writer.  Ref¬ 
erences  from  present  employer.  Photo¬ 
grapher.  own  Speed  Graphic.  Age  33, 
married.  Box  1712,  Editor  Sc  Jublisher. 

Editor- Reporter,  single,  with  seven  years’ 
experience,  seeks  post  on  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  News,  sports,  pix.  Go  anywhere, 
but  West  preferred.  Box  1634,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  Or  Any 
Journalistic  Work,  Anywhere. 

Woman.  Good  newspaper  style,  direct  and 
concise;  fine  command  of  English;  rewrite 
and  editing  experience;  widely  traveled; 
well-educated;  cultural  background;  ex¬ 
cellent  references  in  journalistic  field. 
Now  employed,  but  available  immediately. 
Box  1556. _ Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Editorial  Cartoonist-Art  Director  or  all¬ 
round  artist  with  thirteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  cartoons  reproduced  interna¬ 
tionally;  seeks  connection  with  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Married.  Box  1575,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 

Newspaper,  magazine  and  publishing 
background.  For  past  four  years 
on  leading  national  magazine. 
Pioneer  in  pictorial  journalism. 
Proven  expert  in  stream  lining 
publications  that  need  it  with  prac¬ 
tical  enough  sense  to  let  well 
enough  alone  if  they  don’t.  Rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  late  Marlen  Pew  of 
Editor  Sc  Publisher  for  “devising 
new  circulation  and  advertising 
spearheads  without  yielding  an  inch 
of  editorial  independence.”  Age 
35,  married.  Prefer  New  York 
field,  but  will  consider  outside 
offers.  New  York  calls  please  refer 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  Personnel 
Service  by  calling  Bryant  9-3052. 

Box  1730  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


Energetic  Reporter-Photographer.  Experi¬ 
enced  news  and  trade  papers — all  phases 
editorial  work.  Young,  college  graduate. 
Box  1653.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Experience;  makeup,  news,  copyreading, 
society.  Small  daily  preferred.  Capable 
of  hard  work.  Age  22.  References.  Box 
1640.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  copyreader,  reporter,  or  re¬ 
search  man,  ten  years;  now  32;  wide  gen¬ 
eral  information,  especially  history;  seeks 
chance  to  work  up  background  material 
besides  regular  duties.  Box  1570,  Editor 
Se  Publisher. 


Need  police-court-feature-story  —  headline 
writer — general-news  reporter  1  Four  years 
reporting,  editing,  on  20,000  circulation 
daily;  college  journalism.  Paper  out  of 
business — reporter  out  of  job.  Go  any¬ 
where;  prefer  West.  References.  Box 

1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

News  Editor,  slot,  makeup,  pictures,  tele¬ 
graph — my  swing  job  on  large  daily.  Go 
anywhere  in  East.  Box  1581,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

Past  Draft  Age,  sixteen  years’  experience 
dailies;  reporter,  feature  writer,  copy- 
reader,  rewrite;  age  38;  good  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  1689,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Ten  years’  Metropolitan  newspapers  and 
trade  magazines.  Expert  on  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  pictures  layout.  Complete  camera 
equipment  and  car;  can  set  up  or  man¬ 
age  dark  room;  also,  aerial  photography 
experience — have  own  equipment.  Box 

1686,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Photographer,  news.  Five  years’  experience. 
Completely  skilled.  Age  26.  Samples  on 
request.  Box  1692.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Public  Relations  and  Publicity.  Ten  years 
experience  in  all  phases  with  large  in 
dustrial  firms.  Box  1713,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Reporter;  A.B.;  experienced;  employed;  28; 
wants  reporting  or  editor’s  position  with 
future.  Prefer  Southwest  states.  Box 

1562,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Reporter  and  Feature  Writer.  Have  done 
theaters,  books,  clubs,  news  reporting, 
woman’s  pages,  art  and  music,  daily  col¬ 
umn.  Five  years’  experience.  Twenty- 
eight  and  unmarried.  College  graduate. 
Publicity  and  a  little  radio  experience. 
Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Modiaea  Avo.  Now  Yerh 

BoaloeaB  Batabllshed  In  1800 


Reporter,  26,  college;  four  years  good-sized 
daily;  general,  sports;  want  chance  lead¬ 
ing  to  desk.  Alert,  dependable.  Prefer 
East.  Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  age  27,  college  graduate ;  excel¬ 
lent  three  year  record  as  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  large  weekly;  desire 
place  on  daily.  Box  1698,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter,  29,  six  years  N.  Y.  C.,  looking 
for  berth  on  small-city  daily.  South  or 
Southwest.  Box  1601,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Young  Woman,  college  graduate,  three  years 
on  daily,  desires  Washington  writing  job. 
Box  1604,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Promotion 


“PLUS  BUSINESS”— PLUS  PROMOTIONI 

Advertising  New  Business  Getter  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Man.  Sound  ideas,  forceful  copy 
for  all  departments,  salable  layouts  and 
merchandising  copy,  neat  eye-command¬ 
ing  newspaper  art.  Knowledge  of  types. 
Now  employed  with  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  this  capacity.  Desire  change 
for  advancement.  Available  immediately 
for  newspaper  or  agency.  Executive 
ability.  Proven  record  with  several 
dailies.  Samples.  Married,  29.  Box 
1716,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


I’M  YOUR  MAN  .  .  . 

If  you’re  looking  for  a 
capable  all-around  Promotion 
Manager.  Twenty  years  of 
newspaper  experience  and  for¬ 
merly  Promotion  Manager  of 
one  of  the  country’s  foremost 
Metropolitan  dailies,  qualifies 
me  for  any  promotional  job. 

Ability  to  write  forceful  copy 
on  circulation,  editorial,  sports 
and  advertising  promotion.  I’m 
just  40,  married  and  am  will¬ 
ing  to  go  anywhere  if  offered 
real  opportunity. 

Box  1678, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E 


SHOP  TflLK  AT  THIRTY 


MY  FRIEND  JOE  walked  in  the  other 
morning.  He  tossed  a  clipping  on 
the  desk.  And  he  remarked:  “Read 
that  and  tell  me  what 
Protecting  you  think  about  our 
Editorial  uncontrolled 

press  now!  It  was 

Proodom 

Times,  and  under  a 
Chattanooga  date-line  is  related  that 
the  Chattanooga  Times  had  declared 
its  advocacy  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie 
for  President.  It  went  on  to  state 
that  Julian  L.  Harris,  executive  editor, 
and  Hunt  Clement,  his  second-in- 
command,  unable  to  agree  with  that 
policy,  had  taken  leaves  of  absence 
until  after  election  day.  The  Times’ 
management  was  authority  for  the 
statement  that  both  men  would  re¬ 
sume  their  duties  immediately  after 
the  election. 

That’s  all  there  was.  To  friend  Joe  it 
seemed  that  the  owners  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  had  usurped  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  editor  in  putting  the  paper 
on  a  political  course  that  he  dis¬ 
approved.  He  read  it  as  justifying  all 
the  slams  that  have  been  directed  at 
newspaper  owners,  as  indicating  an¬ 
other  deadly  wallop  at  editorial  free¬ 
dom.  To  me,  the  connotation  was 
directly  opposite. 

Let’s  look  at  the  situation.  Here 
is  the  Chattanooga  Times,  a  news¬ 
paper  for  three  generations  generally 
Democratic,  published  in  a  dominantly 
Democratic  community.  Its  afternoon 
epposition,  the  News-Free  Press,  had 
already  announced  its  support  of  Mr. 
Willkie.  The  liberal  afternoon  paper, 
the  Tribune,  established  by  George 
Fort  Milton  after  a  combination  of 
politics,  family  troubles,  and  mis¬ 
fortune  had  taken  the  Evening  News 
out  of  his  hands  a  year  ago,  had  given 
up  when  its  limited  capital  ran  out. 
If  the  Times  had  been  looking  merely 
for  political  advantage,  its  obvious 
step  was  support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
candidacy.  The  community  has  re¬ 
ceived  appreciable  gains  from  the 
TVA  development  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  New  Deal  has  many 
friends  among  Chattanooga’s  voters. 
Quite  possibly  a  majority  on  election 
day. 

The  Chattanooga  Times  is  owned  by 
the  heirs  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs — Col. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler  and  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  chiefs  of  the  New  York 
Times  organization.  When  the  New 
York  paper  pronounced  for  Willkie  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  it  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  they  would  take 
the  same  course  in  Chattanooga.  Any¬ 
one  in  the  least  familiar  with  the 
processes  that  guide  both  men’s  think¬ 
ing  knows  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
could  advocate  one  policy  in  the  North 
and  its  opposite  in  the  ^uth,  regard¬ 
less  of  profits  or  political  expediency. 
*  •  * 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  departed 
from  its  traditionally  Democratic 
policy  after  long  consideration.  Its 
doubts  were  frankly 
Behind  published  the  day 

after  Mr.  Willkie’s 
BJI4  •  I  nomination,  when  it 

Editorial  editorUlly  stated  that 

it  would  not  announce 
its  preference  until  after  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  had  been  made  and 
both  candidates  had  recorded  their 
position.  More  than  two  months  passed 
before  the  New  York  daily  declared 
its  own  policy.  That  policy,  as  finally 

stated,  undoubtedly  represented  the 
complete  concensus  of  its  editorial 
council,  including  the  ownership,  the 
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editor  and  managing  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers.  It  has  long  been  a 
Times  tradition  not  to  go  overboard 
on  any  question  on  the  unchecked 
judgment  or  hunch  of  one  man.  It  is 
another  tradition  that  no  man  be  re¬ 
quired  to  write  editorials  that  did  not 
represent  his  own  sincere  convictions. 
That  is  a  tradition  followed  in  daily 
opieration. 

The  elder  Adolph  Ochs  left  the  same 
tradition  to  his  Chattanooga  paper. 
He  also  left  to  both  papers  the  in¬ 
grained  doctrine  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  newspaper  conduct  rests 
with  the  ownership  and  not  with  any 
employe.  Mr.  Ochs  never  ducked  that 
responsibility.  Neither  do  his  heirs. 
So,  we  can  assume  that  when  the 
time  came  to  state  the  political  creed 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times  for  1940, 
there  was  a  matching  of  ideas  by  Mr. 
Sulzberger,  Col.  Adler,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs, 
and  all  others  concerned  with  the 
Times’  management  and  editorial  di¬ 
rection.  It  can  also  be  assumed  that 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Clement,  who  have 
written  the  Times’  editorials  and 
conned  its  general  editorial  course, 
made  their  dissent  from  the  owners’ 
policy  plain  and  emphatic. 

That’s  nothing  new  in  the  conduct 
of  newspapers.  Many  an  owner  has 
advised  or  ordered  a  course  of  which 
his  editor-in-chief  or  managing  editor 
did  not  approve.  The  editor  might  be 
a  “good  soldier”  and  carry  out  the 
program  with  all  the  sincerity  his 
nature  permitted.  A  scheming  editor 
might  seem  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes 
of  the  boss  and  then  subtly  sabotage 
the  program  by  little  tricks.  An  un¬ 
compromising  editor  might  turn  in 
his  resignation,  as  many  have  done, 
and  let  the  owner  proceed  without 
the  handicaps  of  unfriendly  execu¬ 
tion.  None  of  these  routes  are  ideal. 

It  is  not  fair  that  a  man  who  has 
given  years  of  his  life  to  the  compe¬ 
tent  conduct  of  an  editorial  page 
lose  the  equity  of  those  years  because 
of  a  temporary  difference  of  opinion, 
no  matter  how  important  the  matter 
may  seem  at  the  moment  of  decision. 
It  is  not  fair  that  he  be  compielled  to 
execute  a  policy  in  which  he  does 
not  believe,  with  full  responsibility 
for  its  success  or  failure.  It  is  not 
fair  to  anyone  concerned  for  an  editor 
to  feign  sympathy  for  a  plan  which 
he  intends  to  kill  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
his  power  to  do  so.  And  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  plan  evolved  by  the 
Chattanooga  people  is  about  as  clean- 
cut  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  can 
be  found. 

When  the  election  is  decided,  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Clement  will  undoubtedly 
resume  their  duties,  in  as  general 
agreement  with  the  policies  of  the 
ownership  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  It  is  not  the  American  custom 
in  recent  years  to  carry  campaign 
rancors  after  the  people  have  regis¬ 
tered  their  will.  And  no  matter  how 
the  election  goes  in  November,  no 
matter  who  is  in  the  White  House 
next  year,  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Chattanooga  Times  in  raising  the  Will¬ 
kie  banner  will  still  have  force  in  the 
conduct  of  the  national  government. 

With  both  parties  in  practical  agree¬ 
ment  on  foreign  policy,  with  both 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  great  ex¬ 
penditures  toward  defensive  prepared¬ 
ness,  the  major  question  at  issue  will 
still  concern  domestic  administration. 
And  in  that  field,  the  difference  seems 
to  be  more  method  than  principle. 


In  this  writer’s  opinion,  therefore, 
the  Times’  management  and  the 
Times’  editors  made  a  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  editorial 
freedom.  The  owners  exercised  their 
responsibility  on  a  matter  which  now 
seems  to  be  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  national  welfare.  They  did  so 
without  forcing  their  editors,  by  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure,  to  accede  to  their 
views.  They  did  so  without  penaliz¬ 
ing  the  editors  for  differing  with  those 
views.  If  the  situation  isn’t  ideal,  it 
is  closer  to  a  satisfactory  human  ad¬ 
justment  than  a  good  many  that  have 
been  reached  in  newspaper  history. 

•  «  • 

THERE’S  ANOTHER  ANGLE  on  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  of  which  1  heard  this 
week.  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  of  Sept.  28 
Editorial  Pago  devoted  its  entire 
Writton  editorial  page  to  let¬ 
ters  from  readers, 

by  Readers  exception  of 

a  lead  editorial  ex¬ 
plaining  the  departure.  There  are  32 
letters  on  the  page,  mostly  from  resi¬ 
dents  of  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs, 
and  they  cover  almost  the  whole  news 
range.  The  Evening  Public  Ledger  is 
Independent  Republican,  was  an  early 
advocate  of  Mr.  Willkie  and  has  stoutly 
furthered  his  cause.  That  policy  did 
not  keep  off  the  page  of  letters  some 
rather  tart  smacks  at  the  Republican 
candidate. 

According  to  George  F.  Kearney, 
president  and  editor,  the  idea  budded 
with  the  large  increase  in  number  of 
letters  from  readers  in  recent  months, 
“on  every  subject  under  the  sun.” 
Mr.  Kearney  is  curious  to  know 
whether  other  editors  have  had  a 
similar  experience,  and  we’d  be  glad 
to  relay  to  him  any  comments  from 
readers.  Editor  &  Crusher  can  re¬ 
port  a  considerable  increase  in  its 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  field,  many 
of  them  not  for  publication  but  con¬ 
veying  comments,  either  compliment¬ 
ary  or  critical,  on  our  own  perform¬ 
ance  or  that  of  the  daily  press. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  daily 
press  is  being  read  today  more  in¬ 
tensely  and  more  critically  than  ever 
in  its  history.  The  flood  of  letters  to 
the  Ledger  indicates  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  journalism  draws  its  readers  from 
all  quarters  of  society  and  that  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  its  perform¬ 
ance  is  not  a  matter  of  caste  or  class. 
All  editors  know  the  professional  let¬ 
ter  writers — folks  who  write  carbon 
copies  to  all  the  papers,  either  to  see 
their  name  in  print,  to  forward  some 
propaganda,  or  to  have  their  letters 
rejected  by  the  wholesale,  thereby 
creating  the  picture  of  a  press  which 
suppresses  antagonistic  ideas.  We 
know  such. 

The  Ledger’s  budget  seems  to  be 
free  of  these  pests.  It  looks  like  a 
genuine  response  of  an  interested 
public  to  an  interesting  paper.  The 
editorial  page  tradition  of  the  Ledger, 
under  the  Curtis  ownership  and  for 
years  afterward,  was  one  of  high 
scholarship.  It  was  a  stately  page, 
following  the  old  formulas,  and  say¬ 
ing  something  about  every  outstand¬ 
ing  topic  in  the  news.  And  probably, 
like  many  another  good  old-fashion^ 
editorial  page,  it  was  passed  by  more 
people  than  read  it. 

There’s  a  lot  of  gold  in  “them  thar 
editorial  hills,”  but  the  millions  of 
readers  won’t  dig  for  it.  They  won’t 
prospect.  Unless  it  paves  the  roads, 
they  won’t  even  pick  it  up.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Public  Ledger  in  its  rejuvena¬ 


tion  process  aimed  at  getting  its  edi 
torials  read.  It  introduced  a  friencH 
and  conveisational  tone,  using  every 
day  language  and  handling  topics  tlR 
were  not  likely  to  scare  the  averag 
reader.  Cockiness  and  smart  ay 
jargon  have  been  avoided  and  tk 
flow  of  readers’  letters  seems  to  proi 
that  the  page’s  warmth  hus  been  wa 
radiated. 

Mr.  Kearney  believes  that  anothi 
factor  in  the  wider  public  welcon 
for  the  page  is  that  editorial  writa 
are  not  asked  to  discuss  topics  wit 
which  they  are  not  in  sympathj 
There  is  no  tongue-in-cheek  writij 
of  Republican  editorials  by  rabi 
Democrats,  or  vice  versa.  'That  ougl 
to  produce  sincerity,  prime  element  < 
editorial  readability;  its  absence  : 
nowhere  so  quickly  evident  as  i 
political  editorials,  and  the  read* 
is  often  quicker  than  the  editor  t 
detect  the  resultant  sterility. 

We  notice  that  the  Ledger  continua 
its  letter  barrage  on  Oct.  1,  with  an 
other  full  page,  this  time  not  in  thi 
editorial  comment  space.  It  is  an  ei 
periment  which  all  newspaperdoR 
ought  to  study. 

*  •  • 

AMONG  the  weekly  musts  that  com 

to  this  desk  are  the  copies  of  th( 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly.  A  triS 

larger  in  format  tha 

British  Calm  Editor  &  Publish^ 
li  it  is  set  in  readalii 

K  i  i  j  type  with  wide  m» 
D.m.nstrafd  ^^at  betoken  til 

British  respect  fa 
form,  regardless  of  newsprint  scardij 
Notable  also  is  the  calm  tone  of  il 
comments  and  correspondence,  evR 
in  the  midst  of  falling  bombs,  tt 
issues  up  to  the  end  of  August  lau^ 
off  the  German  bomb  menace;  th 
latest  issue  to  reach  New  York  is  tki 
of  Sept.  13,  after  the  Germans  ha 
put  on  the  first  stages  of  their  “trtk 
war”  for  more  than  a  week.  tU 
Weekly’s  description  of  Londoa' 
agonies  confirms  the  dispatches 
to  American  newspapers,  and  its  c<» 
ment  highly  praises  the  Ame 
correspondents  who  have  stayed 
duty  through  the  heaviest  attacks 
get  the  story  to  the  cables. 

Letters  and  editorial  comments 
the  necessity  of  preparing  adeq 
air-raid  shelters  for  the  long  and 
British  winter.  The  Anderson  shel 
which  are  credited  with  saving 
casualties  from  bomb  splinters 
described  as  wholly  unfit  for  w 
use.  This  agitation,  unrestrained 
the  censorship,  seems  to  have 
duced  results,  according  to  the  ca 
to  New  York  papers  on  Oct.  2. 

And,  with  all  normal  currents 
life  dammed  and  detoured  by 
shocks  of  war,  the  Guardian  Wee 
keeps  its  back  page  alight  with  am 
ment — a  full  column  devoted  to 
tiact  bridge  and  another  to  a  c 
word  puzzle  that  would  raise  i 
gray  hairs  among  American  p 
nuts.  That’s  worth  a  piece  by  i 
some  other  day.  Meanwhile,  we 
imagine  the  imperturbable  Bri 
now  so  used  to  moaning  sirens 
he  waits  until  the  planes  are  o 
head  before  ducking  to  shelter, 
whiles  away  the  underground  ho 
with  a  bridge  deck  or  a  puzzle.  W»1 
guarantee  that  one  of  the  Guard 
Weekly’s  cross-word  tricksters  is  g 
for  the  better  part  of  an  evening. 

NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

R.  Henderson  Shuffler,  publisher 
the  Odessa  (Tex.)  News-Times,  ai 
noimced  this  week  the  publication 
the  Odessa- American,  successor  to  tl 
News-Times  and  the  Daily  Buffed 
It  will  publish  afternoons  and  Sund 
morning  in  a  new  plant.  The  D* 
Bulletin  was  pimchased  from  J* 
Nolan  to  form  a  new  company  wi 
Shuffler  at  the  head. 


